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~ POETRY. 


(For the Weman’s Journal.) 
A SONG OF COURAGE. 


BY T. W. 





Seas may sunder our lots, my love, 
Betwixt our hearts lie billowed miles, 
Poverty, chain our wishes, love, 
And anguish blight the living smiles, 
All drear may be our journey, love, 
Trod alone to the final goal, 
And we may grieve and sink, my love, 
With pierced and bruised and burdened soul. 
But never need we swerve, my love, 
From passion’s pure and sacred vow, 
Heaven will reward the true, my love, 
Though bitter be their portion now. 
Think not of time’s slow years, my love, 
Immortal bliss looms up before; 
Beyond the pain and night, my love, 
We shall be one, forevermore. 


— ee 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


“LOVELY DEATH.” 
BY TEND. 


She lieth cold, the tapers’ flare 
Falison her features hard and white, 
Chisled by death, and strangely fair 
She seemeth to the sorrowing sight; 
Within the casket’s richness set, 
Beneath the wavering dingy jet. 

Lo! ’mid the soft and flickering gleam, 
How vague the lovely outlines are, 

As faces seen in poet's dreams, 

Of ghostly visitors from far, 
Perchance the visages of those 

Who unto heaven erewhile rose! 
Serenity dwells on her brow, 

A smile has frozen on her lips, 

She slumbers, yet her bosom now 

No longer gently swells aud dips. 

Her wan pure hands in peace are crossed, 
Her frame no living grace has lost, 


Sweet treasure, grown so sadly dear, 
Must we thy sculptured beauty hide 

In mouldy depths, nor keep thee here ? 
Thou may’st not on God’s footstool bide? 
Oh cruel elements—to war, 

On thy fine form, which swift they mar. 


Where fringéd arms of willows droop, 
Where grass is green, and flowers spring, 
Where birds of song each moment stoop, 
Or thrill their tribute while on wing, 
Thou shalt repose, most beauteous clay, 
Watched while extends our earthly day. 





THE NEW YORK CONVENTIONS. 
No person, I think, can have read the last 


issue of the Woman’s JOURNAL without be- 
ing convinced that the late Annual Conven- 


such audiences, and this was by no means 
disorderly,—only impatient, eager for change, 
and with a hearty preference for women’s 
voices. It was such an audience as proves 
the necessity of doing preliminary work over 
and over again, every year, and of doing it 
chiefly through women. Lucy Stone’s old 
theory is always correct; women are needed 
in our conventions to convert men; and men 
to convert women. You can indeed almost 
alwaystell, when youread areport of such a 
meeting, whether a man or a woman wrote it. 
If a woman, she says, “The women speakers 
only said less well what the men said bet- 
ter.” If aman, he declares that the women 
were eloquent, but the men not worth hear- 
ing. ° 

At Brooklyn, on the other hand, women 
had it almost their own way, both on the plat- 
form and in theseats. There was less talking 
done by men than in any Suffrage Convention 
Lever attended; but there was a full supply 
of able voices of women, from beginning to 
end. The local reports read in the morning 
were the feature of the occasion, to my mind. 
It can be seen by reading them in print, that 
they are clear and business like statements; 
but the effect to eye and ear of hearing them 
read in succession by a dozen different wo- 


' men was very great. There was great variety 


among these readers, but every one was digni 
fied, pleasing, and—what would once have 
been something to boast of—audible. “It 
makes a great difference to your sentence,” 
says Emerson, “whether there be a man be- 
hind it or no.”’ Every one of these statements 


| had a woman behind it,—and a woman to be 


respected. Those who came to the Conven- 
tion—if such there were—expecting to find 
anything to smile at or to groan over in the 
demeanor of the women, must have been sad- 
ly disappointed ; and every man who took part 
in the Convention had reason to feel that for 
once at least he was in good company. 

It is a little amusing to see some of the re- 
porters trying to detect a want of harmony 
between the Annual Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention and the Woman’s Congress,—when 
they were largely led and controlled by the 
same ladies. It is true, however, that but few 
men were in attendance at the Congress, and 
that, at one time, the policeman at the door 
refused admittance to gentlemen unattended. 
The only paper I heard was of course full of 
motherly sense, for it was by Mrs, Tracy Cut- 
ler; and it was heard with great attention. I 
confess that I have been too long an agitator 
not to know the greater value of meetings 
where both sexes take part. But there is a 
place fcr the separate meeting also; as we see 
in the Society of Friends, where the sexes con- 
sult first separately and then together. 

This opportunity of co-operation will still be 
secured by the American Woman Suffrage 
Association. And this, with its now admira- 
bly organized system of State societies, cer- 
tainly enters ona new career of usefulness’ 
under its new president. T. W. 





WHAT NEXT? 


Nearly every week I read in the New York 
Tribune, and a few other papers in sympathy 
with it on the question of Equal Rights, para- 
graphs like the following : 

“WOMAN'S RIGHTS AMONG THE INDIANS! 

A few days ago, a chief was seen carrying 
the papoose, the fishing tackle, blankets, etc. 
while his squaw walked leisurely beside him, 
smoking a pipe. ‘Take heart, pale sisters, 
your doctrine is making converts among the 
natives !” 

It is not surprising that the fact receives no- 
tice, when we consider how many years the 
squaws have carried all the burdens. By 
what stroke of policy the dusky sister shifted 
the load to the shoulders of her master, is not 
told. She seemsto be a solitary instance and, 
as such, commands our sympathy and respect. 
Think how the Flathead newspapers opened 
their gibberish upon her! Think how the 
Flathead politicians aimed their arrows at her! 
Think how the Flathead pulpits quoted Pau} 





tion of the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was a good meeting. Its enemiescould | 
certainly find very little occasion for criticism ; | 
and its friends very little opening for advice. 
If it is weak to be harmonious, the meetings 
were weak. If self-respect and good order are 
uninteresting, they were uninteresting. Bat | 
if courage, patience, earnestness, clearness, 
good sense and good feeling are desirable, then | 
the whole tone of these meetings was what | 
was to be desired. 
This applies especially to the real sessions 
of the Convention—those in Brooklyn. The 
preliminary meeting in New York also justi- 
fied itself completely, but in a different way. 
It was one of the old-fashioned, elementary, 
pioneer meetings, such as used to be held, a 
dozen years ago, with an overwhelming mas- 
culine preponderance and a plentiful repre- 
sentation of young New York on the back 
S€ats. Cooper Institute is apt to call forth 





to her, and prophesied the extinction of pa- 
pooses and the utter destruction of those fem- 
inine gifts and graces she had exemplified, in 
grinding corn and doing all the drudgery of 
camp and chase! Some instinct must have 
guided this untaught creature to the conclu- 
sion that a pipe is as much hers, by divine 
right, as his; and the papoose, as much his, by 
divine right, as hers, and that smoking and 
“toting the baby’’ are not prerogatives of ei- 
ther. We hope her example will be conta- 
gious, for it is better than missionaries or 
tracts. Ked Cloud’s “war path, begins in his 
own tent, where he brandishes his club over 
the head of his squaw. If she has awakened 
to the fact that she has some rights that a red 
man is bound to respect, and if she have the 
courage to assert those rights, she will solve 
the question of, ‘how can the Indian be hu- 
manized? Given a tyrant at home, you have 
a scalper abroad, whether that tyrant be cop- 





per colored or white; the taste of power, he 
gets in his home, is ae often fatal to a man, as 
the taste of blood to an animal. 

The Indian woman has no more and no worse 
disabilities than the white woman, if we take 
into account their different conditions. She 
keeps the tent, carries the papoose, gathers ber- 
ries and grinds her master's tobacco, and, in re- 
turn, shares the bear skin, the venison, and, 
now and then, a few beads and feathers. ‘That 
she is a slave in every sense of the word, no 
one denies. But in her ignorance of a better 
condition, she does not feel the weight of her 
bodily burdens, more than our women feel the 
degradation of their political status. There is 
no more humiliation in being the pack horee, 
than there is in being numbered in our statute 
books, with felons and simpletons. ‘The 
shame of being whipped by a drunken, savage 
lord, is no more keenly felt by his squaw, than 
the indignation heaped upon white women, 
when learned men gravely discuss their men- 
tal and physical disabilities. The spirit is as 
sensitive as the back, and perhaps its wounds 
are longer in healing. The lash has fallen 
swift and heavy upon every one, who, like 
the poor Indian woman, has attempted to re- 
form the old order of things. It is really no 
greater, no more unreasonable an innovation 
to attempt to vote or enter college, than that 
begun by her who laid down the blanket and 
baby. If that tribe should fine her $100, for 
such a defiant unheard-of act, it would only 
carry out the spirit of a New York Court; or 
if that tribe should meet in council, and de- 
cide that a squaw cannot smoke a pipe with 
any degree of safety and success, nor transfer 
a papoose to a man’s shoulder, without bring- 
ing ruin into the domestic circle, they would 
not be unlike some learned professors. 

They who oppose us, can only ring changes 
on the words, “papoose” and “tent.” The wo- 
man .who lays down the first, for any reason 
other than prescribed by the ‘Faculty,’’ or 
steps outside the other, without permission 
from the same august body, is trying to over- 
rule divine decrees concerning her, and worse 
still, setting at naught human ones! Verily, 
what a great fire a little matter kindleth! 
Who would have thought, when Woman first 
asked to be educated and remunerated accor- 
ding to her ability and not sex,that the civ- 
ilized world would have risen to its feet, re- 
solved itself into a medical society to dissect 
her and weigh separately every atom of her 
body, soul and brain? Why, every little 
quack has his scales, and he weighs Julia Ward 
Howe with as much confidence, as he would 
weigh a bit of meat, and strange to tell, his fig- 
ures are accepted. William Lloyd Garrison 
also weighs her, but his figures are less accep 
table. Justice has no business with scales! 
When Woman first asked to be recognized as 
a citizen, because she lived in a country whose 
people are sovereigns and she could not be less, 
and feel honored, the civilized world again 
rose to its feet, resolved itself into a miscella- 
neous body, and talked and reasoned like lu- 
natics! Her demand was a natural one, but it 
evoked the craziest answers! One almost for- 
gets what brought about such a state of affairs, 
when listening to their nonsensical harangues. 
Legislative halls, pulpits, colleges, are their 
platforms—magazines, newspapers andbooks, 
another medium for their low comedy ; and all 
founded on the simple question, “Am I a citi- 
zen?” 

Who, in his sober moments,can blame a 
woman for asking such a question? The 
books she studies,the newspapers she reads, 
the political speeches to which she listens, civil 
affairs she is watching, force the question from 
her lips—she must ask it. And when it is an- 
swered by sneers or twaddle, but one conclu- 
sion is reached, and that is silence. 

: Miriam M, Coe. 





“FIRST AT THE SEPULCHRE.” 


’ 


Renan, in his “Apostles,’”’ commenting on 
the fact that Luke and Paul attribute the first 
vision of the risen Jesus to Peter, thus ignor- 
ing the claims of Mary of Magdala, makes 
this curious remark: “In consequence of this 
never ending injustice, which permits man to 
appropriate to himself alone, the work in 
which woman had taken an equal share, 
Cephas eclipses Mary and sends her to obliy- 
jon!” 


A WOMAN REFUSES TO BE TAXED. 


Sr. Louis, Oct. 14.—Mrs. Virginia L. Minor, 
formerly President of the Missouri State Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Association, has notified the 
Board of Assessors of this county, that she re- 
fuses to make them a return of Ler property 
subject to taxation, on the ground that under 
the decision of the Supreme Court of this 
State she, being feme covert, cannot own the 
money wherewith to pay taxes thereon, and 
further because she thinks that taxation with- 
out representation is the sum of all tyranny. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sroxigs or Lyriniry: Lumen—History of a 
Comet—In Infinity. By Camille Flamma- 
rion, Translated from the French by 8. R. 
Crocker, Boston, Roberts Brothers. 


Flammarion is not outdone by Julea Vernes 
in lively imagination and ingenuity in bridg- 
ing over difficulties with scientific facts; but 
he is not so entertaining. He is apt to make 
dry statistics and astronomical calculations so 
prominent that the story seems only a slight 
frame-work to hold them together. His fancy 
leads him into amusing absurdities, and it is 
interesting to watch his daring flights through 


| space. The book before us should find many 





readers, for here the curious can learn the ex- 
periences of a disembodied spirit; though the 
celerity with which this communicative spirit 
journeys through infinity is enough to take 
away the breath of a slow-pludding mortal. 

Lumen revisits the earth by night, and re- 
lates his adventures to a friend. After his 
death he, at once, betook himself to his favor- 
ite star, Capella, whence he could see the 
earth and his beloved Paris. In the gay capi- 
tal events were transpiring, which happened 
in the previous century,and he even recog- 
nized himself as achild. This is bewildering 
at first, but he soon grasps the solution,—the 
advance of light through space; for “we do 
not see any of the stars as they are, but as 
they were when the ray of light left them,’’ 
and the ray which showed Paris to Lumen 
left. the earth seventy-two years before. Ke- 
turning to the earth, and going before the 
luminodus rays, Lumen reviewed his whole 
life, and by his rapid flight accomplished this 
feat in less than one day. Again leaving this 
mundane sphere at a speed greater than that 
of light, he overtook the rays that started be- 
fore him, and in this ‘series of terrestrial 
photographs” saw the whole history of France, 
Afterward, for spirits possess limitless vision, 
he discovered himself on other planets, and 
had the pleasure of seeing how and where he 
lived prior to his earthly life. Thus, in early 
stages he existed as a tree and again as a pe- 
culiar vegetable; fur, in ‘‘order to review our 
own life and our several anterior lives, we 
need only to be at a suitable distance from 
the worlds where we lived.” 

Owing to the laws of light, the past life of 
worlds and beings is always visible in space. 
An act once committed has no end. ‘In the 
instant of its accomplishment light seizes and 
bears it to heaven in a flash. It is incorpo- 
rated in a ray of light; itself eternal, it will 
transmit itself eternally into infinity.” 

The “History of a Comet’ tells us with 
what interest the great tomet of 1811 has 
watched the growth and development of the 
little earth. On her next visit to our planet 
this old and sage observer predicts, (let us 
take heart!) that she shall find among other 
improvements, “intelligent and universal suf- 
frage.” M. P. leg 
Souta Sea Ipyis.—By Charles Warren 

Stoddard Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. 

We have journeyed “Hap-hazard,” with 
Kate Field, and been whirled round the globe 
in eighty days by Jules Verne; now another 
“Saunterer” appears and beckons us to the 
far-off islands of the Pacific. Nothing loth, 
we take up the pretty little book of idyls, 
glad, for the nonce, to become lotus eaters too. 

The writer revels in the warmth and glory 
of tropical scenery, and he has transferred 
to his pages something of that dreamy spell 
which makes “the blessed islands’’ enchanted 
land. He tells spirited stories of travel and 
adventure on land and sea, and seems to be 
an ardent lover of savage life and of the say- 
ages themselves. The futility of attempting 
to civilize the simple islanders is shown in an 
amusing, yet pathetic way; the spot where 
Captain Cook met his “wholly inglorious” 
death is pointed out and the wonderful dar- 
ing and buoyancy of the surf-swiamers is 
well described. ‘The Chapel of the Palms’’ 
is a pleasant sketch, with its tender picture 
of the young priests and their life of self-sacri- 
fice, and the “House of the Sun” is one of 
the most interesting bits of travel. 

There are many pleasing strains in these, 
songs of the sea, and much that is interest- 
ing. But they contain many unpoetical pas- 
sages. The writer is charmed by the free 
careless life of the voluptuous natives, and 
some portions of the book show a deplorable 
lack of good taste. M. P. 8. 





The following advertisement appears in the 
N.Y. Daily Mail. Such an announcement 
would have seemed very strange, only ten 
years ago. 

ASSAR COLLEGE.—A YOUNG LADY 

who has finished a special course at Vassar de- 

sires pupils in the English and classical branches, or 

to prepare for Vassar. Reters by permission to the 

President and certain Professors. Address, 83 Trinity 
Building. 


Kaowing something of the above young lady, 
I can cordially recommend her as likely to be 
an efficient teacher T. W. H. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. James A. Mulligan is an aspirant for 
the office of pension agent at Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Livermore opened the lecture course 
at Abington Center Tuesday before last. 

Mrs. Caroline A. Morehouse of Park Lanes, 
Ct., was appointed postmaster last week 

At the annual meeting of the People’s Clab 
at Worcester, a few weeks since, Miss Rebeeca 
Jones was elected treasurer, 


A blind woman in a Detroit police court 
was able to give the denominations of two 
currency notes by simply feeling them. 

Mrs. Mary A. Fay, of Worcester has been 
appointed a trustee of the State Industrial 
School, vice Mrs. A. T. Endicott, resigned. 

According to the London Court Journal, 
Miss Jerome, of New York, is about to marry 
Lord Churchill, third son of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

Miss Annie UC. Howells, sister of the Atlan- 
ic Monthly's editor, and formerly literary ed- 
itor of the Chicago Jater-Ocean, is engaged as 
literary editor of the St. Louis Glove. 

Miss Hanuah Lyman of Providence, who 
taught school in that city, 75 years ago, and 
has been at it there and elsewhere mostof the 
time since, being now 94, claims to be the old- 
est teacher in the State. 


Anna B. Bassett of Boston, sued her hus- 
band to recover $620 which she “loaned” him 
after their marriage in 1866, the parties hav- 
ing separated in 1569, but lost her case, as no 
contract between a husband and wife for the 
payment of money, has any validity in law. 


A Swedish woman at New Sweden, Maine, 
during her husband’s sickness, felled trees, 
sawed, split and shaved shingles, and then 
carried the buuch—weighing (3 1-2 pounds— 
on her back to a store three and a half miles 
off, to buy flour to support her family. 


The case of Mrs. Wylheater, who was 
awarded eight hundred dullars by the Clinton 
County Iowa District Court as damages 
against one Riley, for selling her husband 
liquor, has been appealed to the Supreme 
Court, which will test the constitutionality of 
the law. . 

The first daily paper printed in the English 
language was published in London, in 1702, 
by a woman—one Elizabeth Mallet. It was 
called the Daily Courant, and was not issued 
as a Woman’s Rights paper, but “‘to spare the 
public at least half the impertinences which 
the ordinary papers contain.” 


The government printerat Washington has 
contracted with Mrs. S. E. Fuller of New 
York to do the wood engraving necessary to 
illustrate Raymond’s forthcouring report of 
surveys in Montana, ete. This is the first 
government contract of the kind that was 
ever awarded to awoiman. Mrs. Fuller is the 
head of an establishment of considerable mag- 
nitude. 


An indication of the earnestness with which 
young women can and will apply themselves 
when their educational rights are assured 
them, is the fact that two prizes, $30 and $20 
respectively, offered by Mrs. Wheeler of Burl- 
ington, to the best fitted candidates for admis- 
sion to the University of Vermont, were tak- 
en by Miss Ethel P. Sherman of Montgomery, 
and Miss Lillie E. Durant of Montpelier, 


Miss Lucy Langdon Nowell, a member of 
the Shaker community at Alfred, was born, 
July 4, 1776, very near the hour of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. If 
she lives three years longer, as now seems 
probable, since her bealth is excellent, it is 
proposed to transport ber to Philadelphia in a 
special Pullman car, there to take part in the 
grand Centennial celebration. 


Miss Alice Dutton has issued an address to 
the workingwomen of Boston, informing them 
that it is proposed to organize in that city a 
Workingwomen’s Mutua! Benefit Association, 
having for its object “First, The providing of 
funds to defray the expenses of any member 
in time of sickness. Second, To render aid to 
any member in the extremity of need. Third, 
To provide, in case of death, respectable bur- 
ial to said deceased member, as well as a cer- 
tain sum to any dependent upon ser for sup- 
port.” 

Mrs, Ellen Sheely was among the bidders in 
St. Louis, last week, for grading five streets. 
The Republican of that city says, “All the 
bids were very judicious and evinced a knowl- 
edge of the business not inferior to the oldest 
of our contractors. The bids were very close 
on the mark, and the contracts were only lost 
by a few cents. Mrs. Sheely, as administra- 
trix of her husband’s estate, completed an ex- 
tensive piece of grading, last fall, tor which he 
was contractor, in the western part of the 
city, and is therefore not without experience 
in the business. 
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For the Woman's Journal, 


DRESS FOREVER. 


For nearly six thousand years, the dress 
question has agitated not only the female but 
the masculine mind. Starting with the very 
simple toilet of fig leaves, we have come up, 
or down, to the very elaborate ruffles and puffs, 
frills and flounces of modern dressing which, 
like the frogs in Egypt, has become the pest 
of all good housewives; a plague to all right- 
minded mothers, and a vexation to maidens 
with a limited income. 

The lesson “‘to consider the lilies of the 
field, etc.,’’ seems entirely lost upon the pres- 
ent generation, except to rival the poor sim- 
ple lilies and put them to shame for daring to 
appear in public in plain white, without 
sashes or diamonds. The dress mania has 
raged until “patience ceases to be a virtue,” and 
there is a great, a unanimous cry, going up 
from thousands of homes, for a more simple, 
healthful and inexpensive costume, than any 
yet produced from the brains of French, Ger- 
man or American modistes. Busy brains, 
East and West, North and South, have fol- 
lowed the pertinent “hints” of Miss Phelps 
and have suggested this, that, and the other 
style as more becoming and so forth and se on. 

But before rushing wildly into short skirts, 
short hair, bob tail coats and ‘Continental’ 
vests, we women should first consider the 
eternal fitness of things. I never shall for- 
get my impressions of a full-fledged bloomer, 
as seen in the streets of a country village 
some twenty years ago. The occasion was 
the County Cattle Show and Fair. 

Scene 1.—Bloomer hurrying down Main 
Street with a troop of noisy boys as rear-guard. 

Scene 2.—Bloomer meets a large procession 
of well-dressed men and women whose good 
breeding is, for once, taken by surprise, and 
they stare with ill concealed amazement at 
the strange apparition. 

Scene 3.—Bloomer rescued by a male rela- 
tive, and smuggled into the Eagle Hotel out 
of sight but never out of mind whenever the 
vexed question of dress reform is mooted. 

With this dismal recollection I looked anx- 
iously for the “‘Ne+ England-Woman’s Club 
Report,” and was gratified with Mrs, Wool- 
son’s clear and able exposition of the whole 
subject. So irreproachably superior to fanat- 
icism, that all good women should be thank- 
ful for some common ground to stand upon. 
It is not possible and it would not be practical 
if possible, for a dozen women, sitting in*con- 
clave in Boston, to send forth an edict, just 
what, and how much every women shall 
wear. This is supposeably a Republican gov- 
ernment, and, as such, individual tastes, 
means, habits and acquirements should find 
expression in dress. 

Educate the women of America, so that 
they shall have something better to think of 
than the number of ruffles and yards of trim- 
ming that can be loaded upon a single cos- 
tume. Then this mania for dress will have 
become a thing of the past. With a higher 
education and a broader culture, the “coming 
woman’”’ will be as much surprised at the 
fashion and folly of the present generation, as 
the “present man” is, when he looks at the 
stiff rows of family portraits and beholds his 
great grandfather in silk stockings, knee 
breeches, velvet doublet and ruffled linen! 

President White of Cornell is doing more, 
unconsciously, perhaps but nevertheless doing 
it all the same, to mitigate the evils of super- 
fiuous dress than a dozen fire-brand reports, 
such as the more enthusiastic reformers seem 
to desire. 

Give every woman a Jlarper’s Bazar, and 
teach her howto cut and make her own 
dresses, if you will. But also give every wo- 
man a chance at the Greek grammar and dif- 
ferential calculus, in every college and univer- 
sity inthe land. Soon she will cease to find 
in dress the only avenue to distinction. 

Ray. 


WEIGHING THE 8CUM. 


Preserving time, that busy but pleasant sea- 
son to the good housekeepers, has come again. 
It is a real pleasure to fill one’s shelves with 
jars of delicious fiuit and jelly, remembering 
the while the great advantage given us over 
our grandmothers by modern science. 

As I skim off and put with the refuse the 
scum arising in my fruit kettle, 1 think that 
were I to weigh and preserve that and throw 
away the clear syrup, I should do precisely 
what I daily see done in the mental and moral 
world. 

What is the merciless gossip that details ev- 
ery foible and fault of our friends, leaving their 
good qualities unnoted, but weighing the 
scum? Miss A. is perhaps vain‘or a gossip, 
but clear away these impurities, and sterling 
qualities will be revealed better worth treas- 
uring than the surface faults. 

Young Mr. B. and his friend C. are without 
doubt conceited and ill-bred. These eyes 
lately beheld them sitting in a reading-room 
frequented by ladies, with their feet elevated 
above their heads; but we will not rashly con- 
clude them boors, but hope that years will 
bring ideas so, weighty as to ballast therm bet- 
ter. The tendency to weigh the scum is yet 
more noticeable in the criticism of unpopular 
reforms. There was far more condemnation 
of the severity and rashness of the anti-slavery 





leaders than appreciation of their purity and 
self-denial, until a majority of the nation join- 
ed them. 

Consider the folly of estimating the move- 
ment for the political enfranchisement of wo- 
men by the foolish and wicked rant of a wo- 
man or women, who, although advocating this 
measure, have mixed with it ideas upon other 
matters repugnant to Christion moralists and 
delicate minds, who have been repeatedly dis- 
owned by the national and State societies, and 
who are no more representative of the cause 
than George Francis Train is of the Demo- 
cratic party, or Brigham Youug’s harem, of 
family life in the United Staves. Yet writers 
for the press persist in considering these ill- 
balanced and worthless persons as the leaders 
of amovementin whose ranks are found a 
large majority of the literary, scientific and 
philanthropic women of America, and in la- 
menting the lack of lofty character and per- 
sonal worth in these leaders. 

Really, good friends, we don’t wish to weigh 
the scum you present to us. It is none of 
ours, If any one can utilize it, very well; we 
cannot. Why not consider and weigh Bish- 
ops Simpson and Haven, George William Cur- 
tis and George Hoar, Wendell Phillips and 
William Lloyd Garrison, who are prominent 
advocates of Woman Suffrage, and each of 
whom would outweigh, in brains and moral 
character, all of its objectionable and indis- 
creet friends. 

The venerable Dr. Upham, ex-President of 
Bowdoin College, the author of ‘The Life of 
Faith,’’ eminent yet more for his saintly piety 
than his great intellectual power, and who 
not long ago died, or rather was rapt out of 
his body iu a transport of divine love and joy 
befitting an inspired prophet or apostle, told 
me, not long before that event, that he firmly 
believed that nothing since the birth of Christ 
had brought so much good to the world as 
would spring from the enfranchisement of wo- 
men; that he fervently desired, prayed for and 
expected it. 

Why not throw away the scum and confine 
your estimate of purity, sweetness and power 
to such acknowledged leaders as these ?—Exie 
in Providence Journal. 


LADY PHYSICIANS, 


In the summer of 1852, in Haverhill, N. H., 
we were astonished one day to hear thata 
woman was to preach in the Court house. 
Every lady rushed to see the strange sight. 
She did not preach, however, but gave a very 
interesting lecture on the Roman Empire. 
But now we are astonished at the stupidity 
and obstinacy of the powers that be, in not 
allowing women equal privileges with men in 
obtaining medical knowledge. 

It is not that the gentlemen of the medical 
profession are ignorant of their business, un- 
skillful, or unworthy of confidence, but the 
majority of women prefer to suffer everything 
but death, rather than consult a male practi- 
tioner in relation to diseases peculiar to their 
sex. And as Professor Tyndal says “mau is 
not a bundle of chemical properties to be 
acted upon chemically; but his miud is affect- 
ed by surroundings ;’’ and as every one knows 
women are more sympathizing and self-sac- 
rificing than men, it follows that a woman 
who understands the intricacies of the human 
system and the peculiar sufferings of her own 
sex, is better fitted by nature to attend upon 
women in sickness and when performing the 
duties of maternity. 

A short time ago, instead of attending 
church one Sunday morning, we took a seat 
in the carriage of the lady physician of this 
place, and saw several of her patients and 
eight babies not a week old—the mothers be- 
ing very happy and ‘as well as could be ex- 
pected.” Two of her patients are mothers of 
twins, one pair very fair, with eyes of heav- 
en’s own blue, another pair with bright black 
eyes and dark hair. 

We have had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. 
H. LB. O'Leary’s lecture to the ladies at Me- 
morial Hall, and we think her exceedingly in- 
teresting aud instructive. She has had very 
superior advantages; has devoted her life to 
the study and practice of medicine has spent 
a fortune in the purchase of models, mani- 
kins, and pictures to illustrate her eubject, 
and we are informed that she is very skillful in 
healing diseases. Her lecture on the brain was 
very interesting, and for once’we really pitied 
the lords of creation, when we thought how 
much they missed in not being able to hear 
her. As school girls say, ‘She is splendid.” 
—A. 8. T. in Cambridge Press. 


PROPERTY RIGHTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Although the Golden State has not yet 
emancipated its mothers and daughters by 
opening to them the elective franchise, it is 
rapidly approaching thereto by obliterating 
from its statutes one relic of slavery and feu- 
dal barbaric rule, after another. Its latest 
movement in this direction bas been an 
amendment which gives to the married wo- 
man equal property rights with the unmar- 
ried, or the femme sole, thus elevating the sa- 
cred marriage union by building it upon the 
rock of equality, instead of the quicksands 
and shoals of womanly subjection, which have 
caused such infinite domestic misery from the 
days of Xautippe to those of moderu divorce. 


* 


Section 914 of the new code of State laws | 
reads as follows: 


Sec. 914. When a married woman, entitled | 
to an estate in fee, is authorized by a power 
to dispose of such estate during her marriage, 
she may, by notice of such power, create any 
estate which she might create if unmarried. 


In a business point of view this section gives | 
Woman unlimited equality, since if sbe can | 
procure sufficient capital to engage in apy | 
bread-earning pursuit, and if she should, like | 
man, succeed in amassing a fortune thereby, | 
the law will not stand in her way, but en- 
franchises her from her husband’s control and 
ipse dixit, the same as though she were un- 
married, rendering her safe, not only from his 
creditors, but also from himeelf if he should 
choose to appropriate her earnings. The Los 
Angelos Star, in commenting upon this amend- 
ment, remarke that “it is the corner stone of 
Woman’s Rights,” and adds that if the ballot 
is refused to Woman after this, society will be 
greatly at fault, since when a woman proves 
that she is competent to engage successfully 
ia the bread-winning avocations of life, she is 
certainly fit to vote. While we heartily con- 
gratulate the Star upon its enlightened views, 
which, after all, are only those of common 
justice, we aver that if being capable of self- 
support, or of successfully engaging in the 
business avocations of life, be a fit test of full 
citizenship, then thousands upon thousands 
of women in the length and breadth of our 
land are as fully entitled to the ballot as men. 

Woman has proved that, notwithstanding 
legal, social and educational inequality, she is 
capable not only of self-support, but of the 
maintenance of others dependent upon her 
exertions; and the reason why she is so sel- 
dom the architect of a fortune, is the result of 
all these combined causes, With legal bar- 
riers removed, however, her progress freedom- 
watd will be more rapid; so we bid our Cali. 
fornia sisters God speed. May they, through 
the protection of their laws, march rapidly on 
the road which sba)l lead to golden and green- 
back rewards; since whey they have discovy- 
ered the philosopher’s stone the ballot will be 
theirs, as Woman's poverty seems to be the 
chief obstacle in the way of its attainment.— 
Toledo Sunday Journal. 


THE EVENING POST. 


One of the Oldest and Soundest of 
the New York Journals, 








Adapted to the Statesman, the Scholar, 
the Merchant and the Famity. 


‘Ihe New York Evening Post, edited by William 
Cullen Bryant and Parke Godwin, assisted by the 
strongest talent that can be engaged, has for more 
than half a century maintained the same principlez of 
Freedom and Progress, through all changes of par- 
ties ad policies. 

It has always been the strenuous opponent of all 
kinds of Monopoly ; and it still remains a vigorous 
champion of Equal Rights, of the Distribution of 
Power of Honesty and Economy, of the security of 
the glorious results of Emancipation and Enfran- 
chisement won by the war, and of all practical Re- 
forms. 

It is opposed to Injustice and Spoliation, and 
though Republican in its affinities it condemns all 
corrupt party combinations which sacrifice principle 
to mere success. 

The Evening Post is equal to any other journal as a 
newspaper, and is complete in its Political, its Liter- 
ary, its Scientific, its Agricultural and its Commer- 
cial Departments. 

It spares no expense in precuring the latest news by 
telegraph, correspondence, the mails and eflicient re- 
porters. 





We will supp!y the Evening Post as follows: 


WEEKLY, 
Single Copy one year,......++++. Prrerrr ery $1.50 
Five Coples % = .coccccccccccvccccccecs 7.00 
Ten pad 66 cevwccceccceceses eoeces 12.50 
Twenty“ Oe & ceenneareccseutgenentse 20.00 
SEMI-WEEKLY. 
Single Copy On@ year. .. p60. .c.cceeeeeecees $3.00 
Vive Coptes © © ..hecccccccccccccovces 12.50 
Ten « 6 HF i frcccceccoscese ereeeee 20,00 


Or we will send the following periodicals to sub- 
scribers, in connectigh with the Evening Jost, at the 
prices named ; f 





With With 

Weekly Semi-Weekly 

Evening Post. Evening Post. 
Harper's Magazine.......... $4.50 $6.00 
Scribuer’s Monthly.......... 4.50 6.00 
Atlantic Monthly............ 4.00 5.50 
The Galaxy... .ccccssccccece + 4.00 5.50 
The Agriculturis€..... guests 2.50 4.00 
Our Young Folk@......-..+.. 8.00 4.50 
Wood's Hous ld Magazine 2.00 3.50 
Moore's Rural New Yorker., 8.26 4.75 
Harper's Weekly........++++ 4.50 6.00 
Appleton’g Journal.......... 4.50 6.00 
Every Saturday........++++.. 5.00 6.60 
Hearth and Home............ 3.15 6.25 
Harper's Bazar..... 0.600000 4.50 6.00 
Littell’s Living Age ......... 8.00 9.50 
St. Nicholas.......-.sseeeeee 8.75 6.25 

TRY IT! TRY IT!! 


For 25 cents we will send the Weekly Evening Post 
for two months, or for 50 cents we will send the Semi- 
Weekly Evening Post tor the same time, 


Specimen Numbers Sent Free. 


ADDRESS, 


WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 





NEW WORK. 





In their Physical, Moral and Intellectual Relations, | 


By A MEDICAL MAN. This is unquestionably one 
of the most remarkable books iseued from the Amer. | 


ican Press in many years. A most beautiful speci- | 
men of scientific and practical word-painting on 


themes of vital importance to every woman. A 
splecdid chance for agents. It makes an elegant Svo 
vol. of 400 pp., on tinted paper, superbly bound. 
Price $3. Sent by mail on receipt of price. For ter- 


ritory and agents’ terms, apply to the publishers, | 


Joha P. Jewett & Co.,5 Dey St., New York, 
ai—st 


"S $75 to $250 per month, wick 


42 male and female, to introdace the GENUINE 


| IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- | 


ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only $15. 
licensed and warranted for five years. We 
§ will pay $1,000 for ~ machine that will sew a 
; stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
” than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay agents from $75 to $260 per month, and ex- 
@ penses, or a commission from which twice that 
QOtmount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, Lil., or 
<j St. Louis, Mo. 


40—13t 








LAIRD’S 
BLOOM OF YOUTH. 
This delightful and harmless toilet preparation is 

undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving the 

Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 

It is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
tiful as shecan. Itis her duty to brighten and glad- 
den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 
nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 
of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known 
as Geo. W. Laird’s “loom of Youth,” which will re- 
move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
other cutaneous diseases from the skin, leaving it 
delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 

Beware of Ceunterfeiis. 

See that the United States Revenue Stamp is print- 
ed on the front label, and the name of G. W. Laird 
is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— 
no other is genuine. Seld by all Druggists 
aud Fancy Goeds dealers. 


HEAD QUARTERS | 


FOR 


LAMPS. 


Tur REAL GERMAN 


STUDENT LAMP. 


Largest Size...... cocccccceres $5.00, 
Common Size.........--+..++ 4.50, 
All Oomplete. 


PERKINS & HOUSE SAFETY LAMPS. 
The Tubular Argand Lamp. 


Rich BRONZE LAMPS from $1 to $12. 


A fullline of plain and decorated CHINA. French 
English and fine American GLASSWARE, &c., 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS. 
33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 


“INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT — 
PERE UMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers ; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examime, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

An ounce of perfume is the quantity contained ip 
one of Lubin’s $1.00 bottles. 

An ovnce of any perfume sent, post-paid, on re- 
celpt of 75 cents, 


CLIFFORD, Pertumer, 
40 BROMFIELD STREET, 
June 21 ly BOSTON, MASS. 


‘ al a ‘ ,. 
Mercantile Saving Institution. 

N? 3887 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 

. All deposits made in this Lnstitution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each and every 
imonth. Interest is paid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in the Bank, thereby se- 
curing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. 
‘The Lastitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 
for the express protection of depositors. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
Office--17 H 8 , 
& tow deseo from teement Boeck. Boston. 
tw” Bpecialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combine profes- 
sional obidi and long at lh 
Treatment and Care ef all Diseases. 


Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. tod P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. Jan 


Ful- 


THE WAYS OF WOMEN) LITTLE wor; 


A Tale of the Western Frontier. 
Ky Mas. M. A. CORNELIUS 
Price $1.50. 

This is a book fuil of romantic incident and inetrac- 
tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, at the office of the Journal and 
| Messenger; or of the Rev. 8. Cornelius, 145 Blackford 


Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Sent by mall on receipt of 
| price. Agents wanted. 
Bo— Vit . 


LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 
are invited to call freely at our office for advice withows 
charge, oe | the present or prospective condl- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Koston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do #0, we should have li 
erty to refer. We claim that the carefulness of our 
work has not been surparsed ; neither have its neatness 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and, in 
will have no fon to pt 
been considerate. 
| OLIVER & TA BER. Dentiste, 
| (OVER BUTTERICK’s PaTTERN Koons), 

} 144 Trement Street, Boston, Mass. 


uliar cases, ladies 
nthat we have set 








Jan 15 ly 
Se 
‘THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
| Price by mail, cents. Send stamp for cable of eon- 


beget Address 
| AUSTIN. JACKSON & Co.. 


July DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





| Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


| Nes. 128 and 17% Secoud Avenue, corme 
Sib Street, 
| NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the clinice 

| Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ang 
| the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
} ngin the New York Infirmary, which treata about 
| seven thousand patients annually. 

| Forannouncements aad particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 ad Av New York City 
ly Jan. 3 


{ LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


| Want an Agent in every town in New England te 
| sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
| For terms address 
] 


| 
| July 2%. 


| FURNITURE REPAIRED 


| In all ite branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower? 
| floors. A large aszortment cf Frames of all kinds. 


Ss. F. SOMERS. 
320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4 ly 





M. A. SNOW, 
Woman's Jovexad Office, 








NEW PERFUME 














| Madeb 
co1catEacs <Vp7 





ALL SEEKING 





PY OF 


sHOURSEN BORA 
4g. EVANS? 
her tisingsHand © 


Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CiacuLaTion Rarss, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 26 cents, in paper, S0centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS 

General Newspaper Advertising 

Mar 29 


Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, wil) eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three botrles wi!! convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRs. LINUs BRLCHER, 

2—eowly Randolph, Mass. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location. can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, & & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City The celebrated Turkisb 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 


dgent, 


106 Washington Street, Boston. 





terms, De. E. P. MILLER, 
Maris tf $9 West 26th Street, New York. 
DR. E. D. SPEAR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 


718 Washington Street. 
. Spectal attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
euch as baffle the skill of other physicians 
Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge 
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| 
Woman's Journal. 
__————$—$$—— ae —— ——— 
Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, Oct. 25, 1873. 
Eacu subscriber will dnd the d date at which his sub- 
sual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 








NOTICE. 
Subscribers who are stillin arrears for the Woman's ' 


JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 

—_—)— 


New Premiums. 
to any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waich the market 
price is 

—1 ) —— 


- NOTICE. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Society. at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. IL. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


—t-— 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woxan’s JounNat for sale. 

—O———— 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one wae will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.4 
each. 





AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 per annum. Or we will send the Woman's 
JouRNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may return 10 cts. Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Ad lress, Woman's JuurNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 








ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 


ly requested to form, in their town without delay, a | 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a-sociation : 

We, the undersigned, residents of , in the 
State of , of all political parties, believing that 
Women Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby 
organize intoa WJMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by-help- 
ing to defeat its opponents. 














Attention Penusylvania! 
Ata stated meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association, held 
Oct. 7, at their rooms, No. 700 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
a member of the Committee gave notice that, at the 
next Annual Meeting of the Association, she should 
propose that the Constitution be so amended that the 
Executive Committee should consist of eight mem- 
bers. Mary Grew, Pres. 
ANNA SHOEMAKER, Sec'y. 











IMPARTIAL AND FRIENDLY. 


Our columns, for some time to come, will be 
largely occupied by the essays presented at the 
Woman’s Congress recently held in New York. 


Thus, as to the matter presented, we shal! al- | 


low the occasion to speuk for itself, not doubt- , 
ing that the printed word will convey to those | 
who were unable to be present the same im- | 
pression of good sense and good faith which 
the spoken word made upon those who heard | 
it. 

The assemblage was certainly an interesting 
one. The Cail brought together women trom 
North and South, East and West. As might 
have been anticipated, the fact of so wide a re- 
union proved fruitful in sympathy, in fresh 
hope and trust, and in the sense of combina- | 
ble power. The method and plan of this re- | 
union will inevitably present points upon 
which persons may differ, even while welcom- 
ing the many good and eloquent statements 
which the Congress called forth, The unad- 
visableness of confounding the organization of 
a Congress with that of a permanent Associa- 
tion, and of laying upon the former, at its out 
set, the weight and responsibility of the latter, 
will be evident to some minds, and should in- 
deed be considered and reconsidered by all 
concerned. 

Such a course had not been contemplated 
by the great body of those who, at the request 
of the N. Y. Sorosis, gave their names to the 
Call. Itis obvious to any thoughtful person 
that the administrative machinery, which 
would suffice to originate such a meeting as 
the Congress, might prove very insufficient for 
the construction and maintenance of a per- 
manent organization. It is equally obvious 
that concert of action is scarcely to be looked | 
for in the sequel where it has not been care- | 
fully provided for at the beginuing of opera- | 
tions, by allowing time and opportunity for 
fair and square discussion, and for the ex- 
pression and adjustment of differences of opin- 
ion in a matter of common interest. But we 
may look for much good from the coming to- 
gether of so many women of studious and 
thoughtfal antecedents. The public may 
bless the true-hearted wives, mothers and 
maids whose eloquence was full of the spirit 
and sanctity of home. Happy guardians these, 
at once steadfast and tender, of the young 
generations. We may congratulate the coun- 
try upon a matronhood so wise, so earnest, 
and so pure. 

How to embody its good impulses in fitting 
action, and how to secure for the future not 
ouly creditable essays and valuable sugges- 
tions but also a truly representative organiza- 
tion, and an action at once impartial and defi- 


, man’s Associations, 





nite is a problem which we present to it with- 
out fear. 


| The meeting, despite the points we criticize, 
| did all that a first meeting could do. To help 


- | asecond one we must accept the ground gain- 


| ed by the first, and build upon it all that the 


| deliberate wisdom of individaals can suggest 
| for the effective endorsement of the whole 
| body. J. W. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


| Last week,we published a full account of the 
| Annual Meeting of the American Woman Suf- 
| frage Association to the exclusion of almost all 
other outside matter. The eacouraging reports 





| of seventeen State Societies are a sufficient an- | 


| swer to the absurd statement that the Suffrage 
Movement is “dying out.” We have struck 
{off an extra edition of five thousand, and 

mailed a copy to every newspaper in the United 

States, with a request that each should publish 
‘ the following summary and resolutions. 

SUMMARY. 

The American Woman Suffrage Association held a 
| very successful Anniversary and Annual Meeting in 
, New York and Brooklyn, Oct. 13 and 14. The Con- 
| vention was large. The proceedings were spirited and 
| harmonious. Great enthusiasm prevailed. Col. T. 
Wentworth Higginson presided and made the opening 
| address, Letters endorsing the movement, were read 
from Hon. George Wm. Curtis, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Lydia Maria Child, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Louisa 
M. Alcott and others. Eighty-six delegates were 
| present, representing organized societies in fourteen 
States and Territories. The Annual Report shows 
| that Woman Suffrage is established and works well in 
| ,.Wyoming and Utah, that it was under discussion last 
| winter, in 21 State Legislatures, and received a major- 
ity vote in those of Maine, lowaand Michigan. Writ- 
ten reports were read from 17 States. Julia Ward 

Howe was elected President for the ensuing year; 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Executive Committee. Among 
the Vice Presidents at Large are Vice President Henry 
Wilson, Hon. George Wm. Curtis, Senator Sargeant, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison and Col. Higginson. The Res- 
olutions adopted are as follows. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the primary aim of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association is to secure the ballot 
for woman ; while it includes, in its general aim, the 
establishment of her equality of rights in all directions. 

Resolved, That one-half of the adult population of 
the United States who are legally entitled to hold 
property, who are assessed for taxes and punishable 
tor crime, and whose interest in the Commonwealth 
is in no respect less than that of the other half, should 
not be deprived of an equal voice in the government. 

Resolved, That a government of the people must 
bea government composed equally of men and wo- 
men, inasinuch as the equal co-operation of the sexes 
is essential alike to a happy home, a refined society, a 
Christian church anda Kepublican State. 

Ktesolved, That our present political system is not 
fairly representative, even of men, being largely con- 
trolled inthe primary meetings by rings of trading 
politicians intent on private gain; that political re- 
form must enlist a more general interest on the part 
of the people inthe management of public business; 
and that this would be greatly promoted by combin- 
ing the social sympathy and co-operation of women ip 
the primary meetings, at the polls, and in the halls of 
legislation. 

Resolved, That we advise the friends of Woman 
Suffrage in every locality to promote the Movement 
morally and politically, by organizing local societies, 
for circulating tracts and newspapers, for holding pub- 
lic meetings, and especially for helping to elect the 
friends of Suffrage and to defeat its enemies, 

Resolved, That the Woman Suffrage Movement, 
like every other reform of the Age, laments the ioss 
and honors the memory of its most powerful advo- 
cate, John Stuart Mlil. 


Can any Reform organization make a better 
exhibit of faithful, honest, conscientious work 
during the past year than the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association has done? But 
good as it is, we hope fora still better one in 
1874. H. B. B. 














THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


We devote twelve columns, this week, to the 


| first day’s proceedings of the Woman’s Con- 


gress, which was a great success; Mrs. Liver- 
more presided with marked ability and dignity 
and the tone of the essays and speeches were 
of ahigh order. We print in full three admir- 
able papers. The first, by Mrs. Howe, on Wo- 
” strikes the key-note of 
the movement with great precision. The 
second, on “Enlightened Motherhood,” by Mrs. 
Corbin, is of itself worth all the effort expended 
in organizing the Congress. ‘‘Woman’s work 
in the Church and Pulpit,” by Mrs. Hanaford 
is practical and timely. 

We s)iall continue the publication of the pro- 
ceedings and essays of the Woman’s Congress, 
week by week. Let every one read these 
suggestive articles. They are expressions of 
Woman’s view upon great questions of public 
interest and are a practical demonstration of 
the beneficent influence which will hereafter 
be exerted by educated, enlightened Woman- 
hood upon the political future of America. 

We shall print extra copies of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL containing the proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting and the Woman’s Congress, 
to supply new subscribers, who can obtain the 
paper for two months for fifty cents, beginning 
with these meetings, by application to the 
American News Co., New York, or to this 
office. H. B. B. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Examinations for matriculation will be held 
from 12 to 1 o’clock daily (Sunday excepted) 
from Monday, Oct. 27, till the opening of the 
school Wednesday, Nov. 5, 1873, at the Medi- 
cal Coliege, E. Concord St., opposite the City 
Hospital. 

’andidates who have taken their first degree 
in Arts will be admitted without examination. 
All others,except those who take a special 
course without the intention of, graduating, 
must satisfy the Faculty that they possess such 
a knowledge of the Latin language as will en- 
able them to prosecute the study of medicine 
with profit. 

Satisfactory testimonials o1 good moral char- 
acter will be required of all. 

J. T. TaLsor, Dean. 
J. H. Waopzvry, Registrar. 


AFTER THE CONGRESS. 


As our paper goes to press, we have received, 
| too late for insertion, the proceedings of a 
meeting of the New York Sorosis, held at 
| Delmonico’s, on Monday last. The ladies 
congratulated themselves that Sorosis has 
| originated, and so successfully conducted the 
| first Woman’s Congress. The following res- 
| olution was adopted: 

Resolved,—That the thanks of Sorosis are 
eminently due to her President, Charlotte B. 
Wilbour, in whose brain was conceived the 
idea of the first Woman’s Congress in Ameri- 
ca. 








“SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN” AND SUF- 
FRAGE CLUBS. 


The formation of Woman Suffrage Political 
Clubs commends iteelf to the Springfield Re- 
publican, which cordially accepts the idea and 
says, “This is the very thing we have for 
months been trying to beat into the heads of 
reformers.” 


new plan from so influential a source. The 
Springfield Republican is an excellent newspa- 
per, is ably edited, has a wide circulation, and 
is a friend of Woman Suffrage. Rather a 
gruff friend sometimes, but still always a be- 
liever in the principle. 

If the editor of the Republican, and other 
Massachusetts newspapers which favor Impar- 
tial Suffrage, will henceforth make common 
cause with us, and use their columns to urge 
the formation of Woman Suffrage Political 
Clubs, with the persistency and earnestness 
which the gravity of the question deserves, we 
can have the whole State organized within a 
twelve-month, and control the election next 


year. 
LUCY STONE ON WOMAN'S POLITICS. 

We suppose we may take it for granted that 
the initials “L. 8.” signed to an article in last 
week’s Woman’s JourRNAL, stands for Lucy 
Stone. In that vase, we have to congratuldte 
an excellent lady and sincere reformer on hav- 
ing at last got down to hard-pan. 

It is now a quarter ofa century, she says, 
that she and her friends have been holding 
meetings, button-holjng preachers and editors, 
petitioning legislatures, thumping at the doors 
of party conventions. For her own part, she 
has firmly believed until recently that the Re- 
publican party, which gave the ballot to the 
negro, would in time give it to the woman also. 

Two years ago, a quasi promise was obtained 
from the Republican Convention of Massachu- 
setts ; last year, a full and explicit one. But 
the Republican legislators repudiated it. This 
year, a Woman Suffrage resolution was stran- 
gled in the committee-room at Worcester by a 
tie vote—Chairman Allen voting against it. 

Not asingle member of the committee lifted 
a finger tosaveit. Yet Gen. Butler had already 
withdrawn. “One tithe,” says L. S., “of the 
influence which has been used to defeat Butler 
would have carried the resolution with enthu- 
siasm, both in the Committee and in the Con- 
vention. 

But it failed, and with that failure went out 
in me the last ray of faith or hope that the 
Republican party in this State will ever do any- 
thing to establish the principle of the consent 
of the governed, as applied to women.” 

Very well, then. We have been leaning all 
this time on this party, only to find it in the 
end a broken reed. What are we reformers 
to do now? Where tolook fora support? Sup- 
pose we don’t look anywhere, suggests L. 8S. 
Suppose we give leaning up as a bad job and try 
the experiment of standing alone—of support- 
ing ourselves. Suppose we form Woman Suf- 
frage Clubs all over the State, every member 
of which shall be pledged to give his influence 
and vote for the cause all the while, whether 
party caucuses bear orforbear. Suppose every 
wonan who believes in the enfranchisement of 
her sex “makes it a religious duty to visit every 
man in her town who is a political sinner 
against woman, with such persistent fidelity as 
the women of the church use to convert the 
sinners of their parish.” Suppose we district 
the State for the purpose of tract distribution 
and faithful personal canvassing from house to 
house. Suppose in fine, we found and build 
up a new party, “every man of which shall be 
ashamed to sit at breakfast with his wife, 
while she is held by statute law as the political 
companion of felons and fools, if he 1s not at 
the same time doing his utmost to relieve her 
from this degraded and humilating position.” 
This is my programme,” says L.S. ‘This is 
what Iam going to do in my neighborhood. 
Go you, you others, and do the same in yours. 

This is something like. This savors of busi- 
ness. This is precisely what the Republican 
has been trying to beat into the heads of its re- 
forming friends for these months and years 
past. Itis unworthy of a great reform to hang 
around the ante-rooms of political conventions, 
year after year, whining}, professional mendi- 
cant fashion, for a crust thet it never gets, or, 
getting, finds utterly worthless for purposes of 
nutrition. Besides, it is a Waste of valuable 
time. That is not the way in which the thing 
is done. Reforms are not conceded; they are 
extorted. When a movement has once made it- 
self formidable, it has no difficulty in securing 
a hearing, respectful treatment, a prompt acqui- 
esence in its reasonable demands—sometimes 
in its unreasonable ones as well. Until then, 
it may as well save its breath te cool its por- 
ridge. ‘There is a lesson in this farmers’ move- 
ment for reformers of every sha a lesson 
that ought not to be wasted on them. So 
long as the farmers merely talked about their 
grievances and went on voting with “the party” 
nobody paid any attention tothem. Now that 
their discontent has taken the shape of Granges 
associations, nominating conventions, third 
parties &c, nobody in the political line can do 
or promise—too much for them. An organ- 
ized, voting discontent, you see, is quite anoth- 
er affair. And what is true of one such discon- 
tent, is true of any other—of all the others. 
The gods and the politicians help those who 
help themselves.—Sprinqfield Republican. 

Nothing is more certain than that the growth 
of public sentiment in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage is far greater than the leaders of either 
political party understand. It is in the air 
everywhere. A majority of the people fully 
believe that “it is coming.” The first decisive 





We are very glad of this endorsement of our | 





sign of ‘‘going in” for it, politically by such a 
paper as the Republican wiil rally and unite an 
army of men who have waited for such an 
hour, and who will throw all the energy which 
comes from honest, earnest conviction, into an 
effort that will bring success. Will the Spring- 
field Republican take the lead in this attempt to 
make Woman Suffrage a practical political is- 
sue? 


LADIES, ENLIST YOUR CHAMPIONS. 


There are several hundred thousand wo- 
men in America who not only want to vote, 
but have said so. Some, by public speeches, 
more by their pens, still more by joining a 
Woman Suffrage Association; many more, 
by signing petitions to legislatures and to 
Congress; the great majority in private con- 
versation. Outside of these, is a vast constit- 
uency of women who have never expressed 
themselves, but who, in their secret hearts, 
are waiting and watching for the enfranchise- 
ment of their sex. 

Now, if any similar number of men, who 
hold the ballot in their hands, should ask for 
political recognition or for the repeal of some 
legal disability, politicians and parties would 
hasten to their relief. Witness the prompt 
response of Republicans and Democrats to 
the demand of the Granges for cheap trans- 
portation. Witness the ten hour law enact- 
ments conceded to the labor reformers, and 
the unexecuted prohibitory liquor laws which 
stand upon the statute books of many States. 
Although cheap transportation conflicts with 
the interest of railroad capitalists, and labor 
reform with those of manufacturers, and pro- 
hibition with those of liquor-sellers, yet the 
spectacle of voters banded together to elect 
or defeat candidates for office is so imposing 
that legislatures are swift to do anything to pa- 
cificate and satisfy. 

Why then, is Woman Suffrage so coolly 
postponed and set aside? No capitalists are 
arrayed againstit. No money question stands 
in its way. Everybody who takes the trouble 
to think about it knows that it is right. Most 
people concede that, right or wrong, its suc- 
cess is only a question of time. And yet 
George William Curtis says; 


“I do not anticipate any immediate success 
for ourdemand. It relies upon reason and has 
none of the accessories with which a demand 
for the ballot is usually armed. How little 
impression it has yet made is evident from 
the utter contempt shown for it by one of the 
political parties and the polite indifference of 
the other. Yet these parties comprise those 
who have the final decision of the question.’’ 


In other words, every other demand for an 
extension of suffrage has been accompanied 
by a threat. Woman, who have no votes, can 
neither threaten nor compel. Therefore their 
demands are unheeded. They are non-enti- 
ties in politics, therefore they are treated as 
non-entities. 

Fortunately, Women have in themselves the 
power to enlist in their behalf the sympathy 
and chivalry of men. To-day, instead of rep- 
resenting themselves, they are nominally rep- 
resented by men in politics as the slaves were 
represented by their masters. This being the 
fact, let women see that they are no longer 
misrepresented, Let every woman enlist 
some one man as her political representative 
and champion, pledged to fighther battle at 
the primary meeting and at the polls. If she 
is a wife, let her not rest till she has enlisted 
her husband and her son. If unmarried, let 
her win her brother, her father, her nephew, 
or her lover. Then let her continually rouse 
his enthusiasm and stimulate his interest and 
sustain his courage. Together let them or- 
ganize, in every locality, a Woman Suffrage 
Political Club. F 

Whenever every woman, who wants to vote, 
has found one voter who will act as her 
political champion, our battle is won. There- 
fore we say to every woman: 

Ladies, enlist your champions! 


WOMEN IN THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS AT 
OBERLIN. 


I cannot refrain from sharing with the Jour- 
NAL readers portions of a private letter just 
received. Miss Oliver, my correspondent, has 
been a contributor to the Woman’s JouRNAL 
from the beginning of its publication. Fora 
time, when she had the leisure, she wrote fre- 
quently, always over the siguature “O.” She 
was at first a teacher in Georgia, in a school for 
the Freedmen and women, under the auspices 
of the Congregationalist denomination. After 
that, having a desire to know practically what 
a “domestic service’’ is, she went incognita into 
“domestic service,” guarding her secret care- 
fully from her friends. The result of that ex- 
periment she gave to the readers of the Jour- 
NAL in a series of papers under the general cap- 
tion, “An Experiment.” Having satisfied 
the curious mind on that point, she settled 
down as a student of art in Cincinnati. 

But she is one of the women whose mental 
make-up and general characteristics are such 
that people indicate their sphere of work by 
saying, “She ought to enter the ministry.” 
Deeply religious, of a missionary spirit, and 
interested in all that relates to the welfare of 
the race, and especially and above all things, 
in whatever relates to the well-being of her 
own sex; she has now entered the Theological 
School at Oberlin, Ohio, to fit herself for what 
will prove, I think, her legitimate field of ser- 
vice. I will allow Miss Oliver to tell her own 





H. B. B. 








story, although I am aware that in so doing I 
am open to the charge of betraying my friend’s 
confidence. oS &. - 


Dear Mrs. Livermore :—I acknowledge a 
debt to you of long standing for a very pleas- 
ant letter. But you probably expected no 
speedy answer, as none was required, and we 
live such busy lives. A change has, however, 
“come o’er the vision of my dream” of life, in 
which I think you will be interested, and which 
will partly answer a question asked in a recent 
Jouryat, “Are Theological Seminaries open to 
women?” 

I have left the study and practice of Art in 
Cincinnati and have entered the Theological 
Seminary here in Berlin. In other words, have 
been promoted from the study of Nature up to 
that of Nature’s God. 

I applied at Lane Thevlogical Seminary, 
near Cincinnati, you know, and so much more 
convenient for me than Oberlin. Hud doubts 
of being admitted, although able to comply 
with all the requisitions fur admission stated in 
Lane catalogue. However, having met a num- 
ber of the Professors, and jndging them to be 
polite gentlemen, I anticipated a respectful re- 
ply. Imagine, then my astonishment when 
the application was treated with the utmost 
contempt possible ! 

Oberlin has so !ong blazed, before the eyes of 
women, as the north star in the educational 
heavens, that I naturally looked in this direc- 
tion. On applying, I received the decided im- 
pression that our good President Fairchild 
would have prefered that I should have been a 
man. But unfortunately—or otherwise—our 
Lord failed to consult the faculty of any col- 
lege in regard to my creation. Nevertheless, 
Iam here, and admitted tothe full course, 
and am thankful for the advantages I enjoy. 

My classmates, who might make my posi- 
tion very trying, have rendered it just the op- 
posite, by their courtesy and kindness, and I 
have the pleasure of esteeming them all Chirist- 
ian gentlemen. Is’nt it refreshing to be treated 
as a rational human being, and not as some- 
what queer and abnormal, or exceptional and 
miraculous? 

By the way, you know that in, Hebrew, “me”’ 
means who, and “who” means he, and “he” 
means “she?” Isn’t it a confounding of sexual 
distinctions, especially when ‘‘me” is a woman! 
I intended to close by saying that I accompany 
this with anarticle for the Journa. I cannot 
now; am so pressed for time. 

Yours cordially, 

Oberlin. O 


Anna OLIVER. 





A SEPARATE PRISON FOR WOMEN. 


In accordance with the wise an d benevolent 
suggestion of Gov. Washburn, a league has 
been formed for the establishment of a sepa- 
rate prison for women. The following address 
explains the urgent need of this reform. 


A few years ago the only object in the confinement 
in prison of persons convicted of crime was punish- 
ment. « The possibility of their reformation was hard- 
ly recognized. They received, consequently, not only 
no moral or useful training, but the influences to 
which they were subjected, in confinement, tended 
still more to confirm them in their evil courses. A3a 
rule, a person once committed to prison was almost 
certain to return to it, more hardened than ever. The 
attempt for the reformation of this unfortunate class, 
begun on a limited scale and with many doubts, have 
now proceeded so far as to prove beyond all contro- 
versy that their reformation is possible, and further, 
that judicious treatment of prisoners, guided by true 
Christian love, is not only an obligation resting on 
those in charge of them, but also is sure to be follow- 
ed by beneficial results. They have proved more— 
that a system of prison discipline that aims at the 

2formation of the offended, is by far the most eco- 

nomical, in a pecuniary point of view, for society and 
the State, in relieving them of those who, but for 
their reformation, would be a constantly recurring 
charge. 

The course of treatment, which, while it punishes 
seeks to reform, requires material modifications of 
the system now in use in this State. One of the most 
important of these is the establishment of separate 
prisons for women, At the present time there are, 
scattered throughout its jails and houses of correction, 
about 325 female prisoners—in Bridgewater and the 
House of Industry 425 more—making 750 in all. 
These women are now without secular or adequate 
religious instruction. They are not trained so as to 
be able to support themselves in a reputable calling 
on leaving their prisons. They are, as a rule, under 
the control of mate keepers by day and by night. 
They are not separated from the male prisovers 30 
that communication is impossible. It too often hap- 
pens that those who now have charge of them have 
no faith in the possibility of their reformation, and 
therefore have no inducement to make any efforts to 
that end. 

From the facts stated, it must be obvious to every 
one that any adequate system of reform must provide 
for the collection and classification of female prison- 
ers; so that a young girl, who has taken through ac- 
cident, inadvertence or thoughtlessness, but one step 
in the downward path, from which she may easily be 
reclaimed by judicious training and proper associa- 
tions, should not be left in the company of those who 
for years have been hardened in crime. Left to such 
associates, whom she now is certain to find in prison, 
it is almost inevitable that she should become tainted 
by their contact or example. To carry out this classi- 
fication so as to secure the best possible results, both 
in the reform of the prisoners and in the remunera- 
tion realized from their labors, they must be placed 
under the control of competent, conscientious and 
painstaking keepers of their own sex. 

To secure such a result, called for alike by the dic- 
tates of humanity and Christian charity, as well as by 
considerations of pecuniary advantage, there has 
been formed a League; and those who join it pledge 
themselves to continue their work till it is crowned 
with full success.” 

No other condition is imposed than earnest co-oper - 
ation in our work. A contribution, however, of 
twenty-five cents is solicited to defray expenses of 
printing and postage. 

Mré. H. V. Poor, Brookline, Secretary. 
Mrs. C, W. Dexter, Hotel Kempton, Boston, Treas. 

Boston, Oct., 1873. 

Please sign the accompanying Pledge and 
return to the Secretary. ; 

The following is a form of agreement which 
is being extensively signed. 


We the undersigned, approving of a Separate Prison 
for Female Convicts, unite ourselves in a League for 
the more speedy establishment of sucha Prison inth 
Commonwealth. 
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SUFFRAGE CLUB OF LAWRENCE. 


Lawrence, Mass., Oct 10, 1873. 

Epirors Woman's JournaL:—A meeting of 
the friends of Impartial Suffrage was held last 
evening, Oct. 9, at Saunder’s Hall, Lawrence, 
for the purpose of forming a “‘Woman’s Suffrage 
Political Club,” and a discussion of the prin- 
ciples and general interests of the movement. 
There was a good attendance of the earnest, | 
thoughtful and progressive ladies and gentle- 
men of this vicinity, and harmony and good 
feeling characterized the meeting. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. 
Aaron Ordway of Lawrence, and after reading 
the Call, Rev. Garrett Beekman, of the M. E. 
Church was elected temporary chairman, and 
Mrs. M. A. Norwood, temporary Secretary. 

A committee was then appointed by the chair 
to report a list of officers for the permanent 
organization of the Club. After a short in- 
terval the committee returned and reported 
the following list: 

President—Hon, Wm. H. P. Wright, of 
Lawrence. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. J.C. Bowker, Rev. 
C. A. Hayden, Hon. A. J. French, Rev. Gar- 
rett Beekman, Mrs. M. B. Kenny, Mrs. W. 
W. Hayward, of Methuen, Wm. R. Spaulding, 
Rev. J. Clifford, of North Andover, Mrs. E. 
D. Kendall, Rev. Dr. Barrows. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Wm. McAllister. 

Corresponding Secretary—John Stowe. 

Treasurer—Mrs. A. J. French. 

Executive Committee—J. C. Bowker, Chair- 
man, and a long list of worthy and influential 
ladies and gentlemen of Lawrence, Methuen 
and North Andover, many of whom were 
present. 

The report of the Committee was unani- 
mously adopted. Spirited and pertinent ad- 
dresses were made by the President upon tak- 
ing the chair, Rev. W. W. Hayden, of Meth- 
uen, Rev. C. A. Hayden, Hon. Dr. A. J. 
French, and others. A committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a declaration of principles 
and rules for the government of the club, to 
report at a future occasion, and the meeting 
was adjourned subject to the order of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Joun StowE, | 

Corresponding Secretary. 

The Lawrence American thus comments on 
the movement: 

“It is gratifying to observe, after all the 
flings at Woman Suffrage and its alleged affin- 
ity to Woodhullism, that the meeting at Saun- 
ders Hall on Thursday evening held for the 
purpose of organizing a Club for the promotion 
of the cause,was attended by our most respect- 
able citizens, ladies and gentlemen conspicuous 
for their high moral and Christian character, 
who by their lives show that the moral eleva- 
tion of society has a deep interest for them. 

In the appointment of Mrs. McAllister as 
Secretary of the organization, the members of 
the Woman Suffrage Club, formed in this city 
on Thursday evening, have made a wise selec- 
tion. This lady has always occupied an ad- 
vanced position on questions affecting the wel- 


! president of the society, Mr. N. T. Leonard, 





fare of society, and being thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the work, she is just the person for 
the position. 

We think the Club is to be congratulated upon 
its favorable opening; its list of officers and 


members, and the marked awakening of pub- | 


lic sentiment in favor of its principles.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Australian Parliament has voted by 35 
to 33 to let female ratepayers vote. 

A detachment of fifty-five servant women 
have sailed for Montreal in the charge of Miss 
Rye. . 

Petitions to the Governor in favor of Wo- 
man Suffrage are being signed by the ladies of 
Portland, Me. 

Rev. D.Cronyn of Montague Mass. has accept- 
ed a call from a church in San Jose, Cal., at a 


salary of $1800, and will leave on November | 


1st. 

Mrs. Joseph T. Audubon, widow of the 
great naturalist, has left her home in Balti- 
more to spend the winter with friends in 
Louisville. She is 88 years old. 

The Jews of Cleveland collected from the 
people of their faith and forwarded to Shreve- 
port and Memphis 3800, to be used for the 
benefit of all, irrespective of religion or nation- 
ality. 

The eldest son of William Lloyd Garrison 
was married, recently, to Miss Anthony of 
Cambridge. We wish the young couple long 
life and usefulness. 
ing happiness with revolving years.” 


man class of 135, including 15 ladies and one 
Jap. As might naturally be expected where 
ladies participate in the classes, “hazing” has 
been effectually abolished by the faculty. 

A foreign vegetarian,who came to this coun- 
try with the intention of.introducing unbolted 
flour, has given it up as impracticable, because, 
as he asserts, the Americans give such little 
time to their meals that they bolt everything 
they eat. 





A very fair-sized audience, composed most- 
ly of farmers and their wives, gathered at the 
opera house, in Springfield, Mass., Wednesday, 
to listen to the address of Mr. Chan Laisun, a 
Chinaman. The speaker, introduced by the 








May they enjoy “increas- | present, there were Belgians ready to guard 
| the honor of their brethren in arms. 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) University has a fresh- | ing followed, and the German was shot through 


proceeded to give an interesting general his- 
tory and description of the agriculture of 
China and the methods of conducting it. 

The independents and reformers in California 
were sneered at before election as the “Dolly 
Vardens.” Now they accept and glory in the 
nic-name, and surround a figure of Dolly 
with illuminated fire-works in celebrating the 
victory. 

If they will go on and demand suffrage for 
Dolly and her sisters, they will be able to con- 
tinue such victorious illuminations, and render 
good service both to Dolly and themselves. 


The celebrated English Baptist minister, 
Mr. Spurgeon, has been so often hoaxed by 
men that when a lady offered him a large do- 
nation, he at first refused to believe that she 
was sincere. We are told that when the fa- 
mous “female Plymouth brother” sent the 
great preacher word that she wonld give £20,- 
000 toward founding the institution, he could 
hardly believe her, so many attempts had been 
made to hoax him. 


Mrs. Eliza H. Hill was held in $5000 bonds, 
Tuesday, in the municipal court at Worcester, 
for trial for having shot her husband, Enoch 
Hill, two weeks ago last Sunday. Her husband 
had recovered sufficiently to appear in court, 
although the bullet still remained in his lung. 
The defense was made on the ground of the 
alleged threats of Hill. How does Dr. Holland 
like this reverse application of the doctrine of 
ownership of wives by husbands? 


The State Temperance Alliance had its annu- 
al meeting at Boston, Tuesday. The society’s 
expenses, the past year, include $1066 for print- 
ing and advertising, and $7867 for lecturing 
and collecting agents; while the receipts were 
$5593 from members and $7969 from donatjons. 
The missionary work of the Alliance has been 
aided by 1426 addresses, the distribution of 
1,600,000 pages of tracts, 60 temperance con- 
vocations, and the organization of 14 reform 
clubs. 

The subject of Anna Dickinson’s new lecture, 
delivered at New York, Tuesday night, is ‘‘For 
your Own Sweet Sake,” which she treats in 
characteristically bold, piquant, dashing style. 
She warmly advocates the notion that people 
should care more fully to humor their peculiar- 
ities and give scope to their talents, whatever 
they be, yielding less to the dictation of fashion 
and the proprieties of society, and is profuse 
with sharp criticisms on the present status of 
social life. 

The following Memorial to the Constitution- 
al Commission of New Jersey is being exten- 
sively circulated in that State: ‘Gentlemen, 
we, citizens of New Jersey, do respectfully 
request your honorable body to prepare and 
recommend such amendment to the Constitu- 
tiun as shall secure the right of suffrage tothe 
women of the State on equal terms with the 
men. Friends of the cause in New Jersey 
will please send their signatures to the Memori- 
al to Mrs. C. C. Hussey, Arlington Avenue, East 
Orange, New Jersey.” 

The critic of the Springfield Republican 
thinks that the genius of Mr. Howells does 
not lie in the direction of verse-making ;—that 
‘there is something feminine in the unquiet 


-which he gave to his son after the marriage of 


sure the cause has taken a long step forward, 
and become better established in our midst, 
= a strong auxiliary society promises to fol- 
ow. 

Mr. James T. Fields of Boston, has prepar- 
ed six lectures, which he will deliverat the 
Lowell Institute in November; they treat of 
Charles Lamb, Sidney Smith, John Wilson, 
Samuel Rogers, DeQuincy, Wordsworth, Ten- 
nyson, Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Washington Irving, Fennimore Cooper, and 
other well known writers, with ghom Mr. 
Fields has had a personal acquaintance through 
his former business. These lectures should be 
heard all over the country, for they must give 
an insight into the character of these people 
that can not be obtained otherwise. 


Gov. Henry D. Cooke has turned his fine 
residence in Georgetown over to the firm of Jay 
Cooke & Co., for the benefit of the creditors, 
and it is stated he wiil soon move to a small 
aud unpretending brick house in a row, near, 


the latter last spring. “I have nowhere else 
now,” he said, “that Ican go.” When spoken 
to about the need of a little paint and paper in 
one of the rooms, he is said to have replied: 
“IT have no money to pay for paint and paper. 
I am to-day, Madam, a penniless man.” And 
yet, though he might have saved his private 
fortune from the wreck of the firm, he is brutal- 
ly denounced every day by the press as a trick- 
ster and a cheat. 


‘While the Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance is attracting attention here, another 
body has been sitting at Constance, which Pro- 
testant Europe has watched with no indifferent 
interest—the Third Congress of the German 
Old Catholics. The sessions were held in the 
old Council Hall by the lake shore, “where 
the great council of 1415, whilst denouncing 
the Popes with unusual freedom, vindicated its 
orthodoxy by burning John Huss.” There 
were about four hundred persons present, 
among them fifty ladies, who hitherto have 
never been admitted to such meetings, and 
the Christian World finds in this circumstance 
an augury of the success of the Old Catholic 
movement in society.” 

We find in it a gratifying evidence of the in- 
creasing intelligence and public activity of wo- 


men. 
“Edward Garrett” is the name assumed by 


Mrs. Isabella Mayo,a lady of about thirty years, 
the daughter of a London baker, the wife of a 


Brampton, about six years ago, she made oath 
before the Commissioners in a chancery suit 
to have known an estate, the right of which | 
was then disputed, to have been enjoyed by the | 
ancestors of the present heir 101 years. She 
hath an only daughter living, aged 103. And | 
we are further informed that there are six 


‘women now living in the same parish where 


she resides, the youngest of whom is 99 years | 
of age. Unhappily for the correctness of the 
old woman’s assertions it is quite certain that 
if Mrs. Forrester was 19 years of age in 1649, 
when King Charles was executed, she would 
have been at the date of the newspaper, 1794, 
aged somewhere about one hundred and sixty- 
four years. 


At the recent National Temperance Con- 
vention a resolution offered by Mr. A. M. Pow- 
ell, of New York, was finally passed by a 
large majority. This resolution enjoins upon 
all friends of prohibitory legislation to labor 
for the nomination and election of temperance 
men; and in such States as neither political 
party will give them worthy candidates they 
are exhorted to organize separately and nom- 
inate candidates of their own. Mr. Powell’s 
resolution is intended both as an invitation 
and menace. If the present parties offer hon- 
est men, who will legislate against the rum 
oligarchy, the temperance men will gladly sup- 
portthem. If they ignore this great and grow- 
ing questionof the hour, the temperance men 
will take independent action by the nomination 
of separate tickets for legislative officers. It is 
undeniable that the present course of the liq- 
uor traffickers and the stupendous enlargement 
of the area of drunkenness and its attendant 
crimes are steadily forcing the temperance 
question into the forefront, both as a question 
of morals and of politics. 


As a necessary consequence of the alleged 
five millions of men camped and garrisoned in 
Europe in standing armies, women are 
obliged to do a large share of the manual labor 
of agriculture, gardening, and even building. 

A writer in the Liberal Christian says : 

We saw everywhere the women from Ant- 
werp round back again to Dieppe haying, har- 
vesting, sometimes dragging the cart with the 
dog, tending switches on the railways, pushing 
cars on the track, digging and loading peat and 
coal, carrying the hod with brick and mortar, 
sweeping the streets, driving teams, and per- 
forming almost the whole round of manual 
labor. If this is what is meant by Woman’s 
Rights, and enlarging the sphere, and roultiply- 
ing the occupations of women, our American 





solicitor, whose stories were fortunate enough 
to catch the eye of Dr. Norman McLeod, who 
introduced her to the readers of Good Words 
and the Sunday Magazine. Once introduced, 
she had no difficulity in gaining the favor of an 
increasing number of readers, who count ‘“‘Ed- 
ward and Ruth Garrett” among the pleasantest 
additions to their acquaintance in the book- 
world. 

We are altogether opposed to the assumption 


of men’s names by women in literature, or to 


the assumption of women’s names by men. | 


Each sex is often held responsible for the 
work of the other. Let a woman who as. 
sumes a fictitious name, take a woman’s 
name, and let men be ashamed to conceal their 
literary identity like Jeff Davis, behind a 
woman’s apparel, 


Miss Clara Barton, who for her philanthropic 
services during the war endeared herself to so 
many hearts, is about to return to this country 
after a prolonged absence in Europe. Ina pri- 





and aimless sadness” of his new volume of 
poems. “The woes here sung are scarcely | 
poignant enough to wound a manly heart.” | 
This is rather hard upon an author who is | 
not understood to feel much admiration for 
the literary efforts of women, and who once 
said that “the only quality which it is worth 
while for women to contribute to literature is 
precisely this feminine quality.” 


Mr. George Grant, who recently purchased 
in Kansas an immense tract of land for settle- 
ment by the better class of Scotch emigrants, 
and called it Victoria, has had the pleasure of 
seeing the first home increase of the settlers. 
The first birth on the grounds occurred a few 
weeks since and was that of a female infant— 
Mr. and Mrs. George Macdonald, native of the 
Highlands of Scotland, parents. The child is 
to be christened Victoria Grant Macdonald. 
Mr. Grant has given it a cow anda calf, and 
the promise to sustain her increase until Vic- 
toria Grant Macdonald is of age, or twenty-one 
years old. 


Some German officers dining at a restaurant 
in Liege, recently grew impatient at a dilatory 
servant, and one of them exclaimed, ‘‘Are 
there no French officers to wait on us?” In- 
stantly a captain in the Belgian guards, of 
Irish descent, took up the insult, and said 
though there might be no French officers 


A meet- 


the brain. No wonder that Woman Suffrage 
is unpopular in the military governments of 
the Continent, where such false standards of 
honor prevail. 


The Lawrence, (Mass.,) press are very cordial 
in their commendations of the recent Woman 
Suffrage Convention in that city. The Ameri- 
can says: 

The Woman Suffrage Convention this week 
was a highly successful demonstration, and af- 
forded no small degree of satisfaction to the 
workers in this reform ; the evening session was 
especially largely attended and enthusiastic. 
The addresses were able and convincing, receiv- 
ing careful attention, and the result has been a 
new awakening among the progressive and 





thoughtful men and women of our city ; we are 


vate letter to the poetess, Mrs. Frances Dana | 


Gage, she writes these words which we are per- 
mitted to copy. ‘However dim four years of 
absence may have made my image in the mem. 
ories of my friends, theirs have remained fade- 
less and bright in mine; and through long 
months of weary iilness in strange lands, and 
sleepless nights of pain and unrest, they have 
come gently like the shadows of angels’ wings 
and waited faithfully by to cheat the hours of 
their toilsome length, and chase away the dark- 
ness andthe gloom. Iam coming home—home 
to you all—home, and thank God, not a suffer- 
ing invalid to claim your sympathies, but well 
at last, bringing back to you, I hope, much of 
the health and strength I went to regain.” 


A peculiarly savage and mysterious murder 
has been exciting the Londoners for some 
weeks past. At latest accounts the perpetra- 
tors had not been. discovered. On the 5th of 
September Mrs. Calley, a widow thirty-eight 
years of age, having gained a law suit which 
her husband’s relatives had instituted against 
her for his estate, went alone into the city from 
her residence in the suburbs to draw £850, a 
part of her newly acquired property. She was 
urged to take some one with her, but declined. 
She was never seen againalive. A day or two 
later the mutilated body was discovered, and 
being shown to the landlady of Mrs. Calley, 
she at once identified the remains. No efforts 
will be spared to secure the detection and ar- 
rest of the assassin, but whether they prove 
successful or not, the whole affair does not 
impress one with the conviction that life is very 
secure in and around the British metropolis, or 
that women can safely vindicate their equal 
rights against brutal men. 


* Newspaper statements of extreme old age are 
generally unreliable. The Nation gives the 
following amusing instance: 

We are informed from Abbey Laddercost, in 
Cumberland, that a woman called Jane Forrest- 
er, who lives in that parish, is now in the 138th 
year of her age. hen Cromwell besieged 
the city of Carlisle, 1645, she can remember 
that a horse’s head sold for 2s. 6d. before the 
garrison surrendered. At the martyrdom of 
Charles I.,she was nineteen yearsofage. At 


sisters may pause to consider whether such a 
change as this comes into the scope of their re- 
form. We thought we saw a certain roughness 
and sadness stealing over the form and face of 
women in these countries, which conflict with 
our ideal of womanhood. It does seem hard, 
indeed, that the r mothers, after bearing 
and bringing up their sons, should have them 
snatched away to the army for five years, per- 
haps forever, just at that period when they need 
their services most, and be obliged themselves 
to do the labors of the fleld and farm and mar- 
ket in their old age in the place of these stal- 
wart youths. Meantime, the young men them- 
selves are acquiring habits and tastes alien from 
the purity and peace of home life, as the great 
number of illegitimate births in the military 
districts suggest. 


The condition of the poor, or rather the treat- 
ment of the poor in England, by the officers en 
trusted with the administration of relief, is 
illustrated by a criminal information moved for 
by Mr. Erskine in the Court of King’s bench. 
The overseer and beadle of the parish (not 
stated) “are very active parish officers, and the 
complaint against them is this: In order to 
prevent a child having a settlement in that 
parish to whichthey beiong, and to prevent 
the infant being born there, they put the moth- 
er in an open boat, with the pains of labor upon 


| her, in the presence of the midwife who had 


come to deliver her. And when the midwife 
said this woman would be delivered in -the 
boat, the defendants, who are superior to any 
weakness of that nature, replied ‘what although 
she is delivered in anopen boat! That is no 
extraordinary circumstance.’ This poor wo- 
man was forced into the boat with the pains 
ut labor upon her, and fortunately arrived at 
the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, where the 
child was born, and has become chargeable to 
that parish.” The chances are that the over- 
seer and beadle belung to a parish onthe south 
bank ot the Thames, in London, and that the 
unfortunate mother was taken over in the boat 
to the north side, a part of which used to be 
includedin the parish of St. James, Clerken- 
well. The Lord Chief-Justice advised that an 
indictment was preferable to an information 
for an offense of so very serious and aggrava- 
teda nature,—N. Y. Nation. 

England limits suffrage to men of property. 
This is the way a rich man’s government treats 
the poor. This isthe way a government of men 
alone treatsa woman. Does the Nution believe 
that a woman would be thus abused by officers 
elected in part by the votes of women? It 
would cost them their places. 








SPECIAL NOTICES, 
Invalids 

Who want a quiet home, faithful treatment, and 
good care, can find them in Vineland, N. J., one of 


the most healthy places in the country. Electrical 
baths are a leading feature of the treatment. 


Address, LucinDaA 8. WiLcox, M. D. 
Cor. Peach and Eighth Sts. | 
43—3t 


We have at this office a few copies of a new tract 
on Hygienic Dress, by Dr. Martha Williams, who is 
physician to the New England Hygeian Home, Con- 
cord, N. H. It is full of good suggestions in regard 
to health, as well as dress. Price six cents. 


AGENTS ATTENTION.:—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 
ance tale. Apply to 

I. Cc. EVANS, 
34—tt 106 Washington Street, Boston. 





DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 





from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 
NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE, 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The very large anle of the Eureka Machine 
T-vist is not a matter of surprise, for it proves exact- 
ly as represented every time. 19 





An occasional dose of Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purga 
tive Pellets stimulates the stomach and bowels, re 
stores the appetite, and invigorates the system. 
Hence it is often advantageous where no serious de- 
rangement exists, One who feels tolerably well often 
finds that a dose of these Pellets, from their cleans- 
ing and renovating effect upon the digestive appara- 
tus, makes him feel decidedly better. Twenty-five 
cents, by Druygists. 708 


Happy now are the children whose thoughtfal 
parents have bought for them “‘Avilude, or Game of 
Birds.” They gather around the table with bright 
eyes and smiling faces as it is announced “We are to 
have a game of Avilude.”” A whole winter of enjoy- 
ment combined with instruction for seventy-five 
cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, by West & 
Lee, Worcester, Mass. 4i—tt 


Harrison’s Peristaltic Lozenges. —Pleas- 
ant, Prompt, and Effective. Two taken at night move 
the bowels once next morning. Unlike all pills, they 
never cause pain nor require increase of dose to per- 
fect a cure. 
They cure Headache, Dizziness, Oppression after 
eating, Sour Rising, and every evil atising from Cos- 
TIVENESS and INDiGeSTION. Warranted in all cases 
of Pies, either bleeding or blind. Trial box, 30 cts. 
Large box 60 cts., mailed free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON'S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for covGus, HOARSESESS, and all 
THROAT aud LUNG complaints. For sale by E. S. 
HARRISON & CO., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, and by all Druggists. 41—tr 








Davis’ Pain-Killer.—We have tested this 
medicine, and assure onr readers that it not only pos- 
sesses all the virtues claimed for it, but, in many in- 
stances, surpasses any other remedy we have ever 
known. It should not be classed with the nostrums 
of the day, got up for the special purpose of pecuniary 
profit, but be regarded as one of the standard medi- 
cines for the public benefit.— Herald of Gospel Liberty. 





I Ss of Ditson & Co.'s New 
Collection of Organ Music, entitled, 


“THE ORGAN AT HOME.” 


NO MUSICAL HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT 
IT, for it contains over 200 selections of the most pop- 
ular music of the day, well arranged for the Keed, 
Parlor, or Pipe Organ. Contains everything which 
is so-called “‘popular’’— melodies of the day, marches, 
waltzes, voluntaries, variations, transcriptions of the 
best sacred - irs, gems of Handel, Mozart, Schumann, 
&c.: in fact, the best of all music from Beethoven's 
Adagios to Strauss’ Danube Waltz. First edition 
sold in two weeks after publication, and fourth now 
ready! Price $2.60 Boards; $3.00 Cloth. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS OF DITSON & CO.’S 


Gems of Strauss, 


Which contains literally the gems of Strauss’ Waltzes, 
Mazurkas, Xc., and is to-day the most popular music 
book in America—over 20,000 copies having been sold 
in 10 months. Price $2.50; in Cloth $3.00. 


GREAT SALE OF 


The Standard. 


This great Church Music Book, by L. O. EMER- 
SON and H. R. PALMER has double the merit, and 
is likely to have do..ble the sale of common books by 
one composer. The works of either gentlemen have 
sold by the Hundred Thousand, and the STANDARD 
will contiaue to be called for until every Choir, Sing- 
ing Class, and Convention are supplied. Price $1.50. 





PUBLISHED BY 


| Oliver Ditson & Oo, Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 7Ll Br’dway, New Yorr. 


ASIATIC CHOLERA IN CHINA. 


Almost Every Case Cured With 


PAIN-KILLER! 


Dear Sirs:—During a residence of some ten years 
in Siam and China, as a missionary, I found your 
Pain-Killer a most valuable remedy for that fearful 
scourge, the Cholera. 

In administering the medicine I found it most ef- 
fectual to give a teaspoonful of Pain-Killer in a gfll 
of hot water sweetened with sugar; then, after about 
fifteen minutes, begin to give abouta tablespoonful 
of the same mixture every few minutes until relief was 
obtained. Apply hot applications to the extremities 
Bathe the stomach with the Pain-Killer, clear, and 
rub the limbs briskly, Of those who had the Chol- 
era, and took the medicine faithfully in the way 
stated above, eight out of ten recovered. 

REV. R. TELFORD, Missionary in China.) 

Dear Sirs:—During a long residence in China I 
have used your valuable Pain-Killer, both in my 
own family and among the Chinese, and have found 
it a most excellent medicine. In the summers of 1862 
and 1363, while residing in Shanghai, I found it an al- 
most certain cure for Cholera, if used in time. In- 
deed, using it in a great many instances, I do not re- 
member failing ina single case. For three years I 
have Seen residing in this place, more than fifty 
miles from a physician, and have been obliged oft- 
en to fail upon my own resources in cases of sickness. 
The Chinese come to us in great numbers for medi- 
cine and advice. Though without medical knowl- 
edge ourselves, the few simple remedies we can 
command are so much in advance even of their phy- 
sicians, that we have almost daily applications. We 
allow them to come, because it brings us in contact 
with them, and opens a door of usefulness. In diar- 
rhea, colic, vomiting, cholera, coughs, ete., your 
PAIN-KILLER has been my chief medicine. 

Yours, very truly, 
REV. T. P. CRAWFORD, Tungchow, China. 

Those using Pain-Killer should strictly observe the 
following directions: 

At the commencement of the disease, take a tea- 
spoonful of Pain-Killer, in sugar and water, and 
| then bathe freeiy across the stomach and bowels 
with the Pain-Killer, clear. Should the diarrhea 
and cramp continue, repeat the dose every fifteen 
minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be 
checked and the patient relieved in the course of a 
few hours. 

N. B.—Be sure and get the genuine article; and it 
is recommended by those who have used the Pain- 
Killer for the cholera, that in extreme cases the pa- 
tient take two (or more) teaspoonfuls instead of one. 
The PALIN-KILLER is sold by all the Druggists 
and Dealers in Family Medicines. 

a Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1.00. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, 
Manuf’s & Prop’s, 135 Bigh St., Prov. R. 1. 
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POETRY. 


LOVE UNBOUGHT., 
BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is not bought; 
Nor voice, nor sound betrays 
Its deep impassioned gaze. 
It comes—the beautiful, the free, 
The crown of all humanity— 
In silence and alone 
To seek the elected one. 
Oh, weary hearts! Oh, slumbering eyes! 
Oh, drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
Ye shall beloved again! 
No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolate, 
But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto h:s own. 
Responds—as if, with unseen wings, 
An angel touched its quivering strings; 
And whispers in its song, 
Where hast thou stayed so long? 
THE WORLD AND I. 
BY NELLY M. HUTCHINSON, 

Whether my heart be glad or no, 

The summers come, the summers go, 

The lanes grow dark with dying leaves ; 

Icicles hang beneath the eaves ; 

The asters wither to the snow: 

Thus doth the summer end and go, 
Whether my life be glad or no. 

Whether my life be sad or no, 

The winters come, the winters go, 

The sunshine plays with baby leaves; 

Swallows build about the eaves; 

The lovely wind-flowers bend and blow: 
Thus doth the winter end and go, 
Whether my life be sad or no. 

Yet Mother Nature gives to me 

A fond and patient sympathy ; 

In my own heart I find the charm 

To make her tender, near and warm: 

Through summer sunshine, winter snow, 

She clasps me, sad, or glad or no. 

— Harper’s Magazine for October. 


in — oe veemmasanse 
SUMMER, SWEET, GOOD-BYE! 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 
Gold and red and purple leaves 
Flutter down the wind; 
With the snow of thistle-down 
All the lanes are lined. 
Clear and keenly blue the esky, 
Hurrying birdsare flying high, 
Singing: “Summer, sweet, good-bye! 
Summer, sweet, good-bye.” 
Sheaves are nodding in the sun, 
As if passed along, 
In a gay, fantastic rout, 
Summer's fairy throng. 
Where the fading willow swings, 
Where the nest, deserted, clings, 
Listen to the brook that sings: 
“Summer, sweet, good-bye !’’ 
Woodlands whisper sad farewells; 
Squirrels frisk and spring; 
Patter, patter rain the nuts, 
For their harvesting. 
Flocks of merry birds go by, 
*Neath the heart’s unclouded sky, 
Hopeful, trustful, while we sigh: 
“Summer, sweet, good-bye :’’* 
~ Independent. 





“SNOWED UP.” 
CONCLUSION. 

“Indeed, I don’t need it,” she said, sitting 
up. ‘I would rather you kept it for yourself.” 

“Miss Clara,” said Tom, earnestly, “I would 
rather give upevery thing I have inthe world 
than see you suffer. You see that’s because I 
—I—” his courage was beginning to fail him 
—“‘well then—I love you; that’s the whole of 
it.” 

He had got started now, and nothing could 
have stopped him ; so he kept on pouring forth 
protestations of devotion, while Clara listened 
to him in silence, w th her hands squeezed 
tight together in her lap, a choking sensation 
in her throat, and a nervous dread under all 
lest be should raise his voice so that those 
near should hear him. She need pot have 
feared, though, with the roaring of the wind, 
and the crying of a babv behind them. He 
finished, and watched her face anxiously for 
an answer. Clara could not utter a sound; 
not a word came to her lips; yet the longer 
she sat speechless, the more oppressive the si- 
lence grew. Ob, how she wished that she 
could get away! that the very snow would 
drift over her and hide her! anything to es- 
cape answering, and giving this man the pain 
of knowing that his love was utterly wasted, 
that she had not one particle of affection to 
give in return for the wealth of it he had laid 
at her feet. She made a tremendous effort, 
and looked up at him ; she saw the tears shining 
in his homely, honest eyes, aud that broke 
her down. 

“I do wish that I could love you, but I do 
not in the least, and I never shall!” 

Then she just laid her head down on the top 
of the seat before them, aud cried under her 
veil. 

There was something in the tone and man- 
ner, even more then in the words, that carried 
conviction to Toin’s heart. He made afew 
feeble attempts to obtain a more favorable an- 
swer, or to win permission to wait, and hope 
that at some future day she would feel differ- 
ently toward him. Butiuvain. Clara knew 
herself too well to let him hope, only to be 
again disappointed ; yet, though firm, she was 
not Lard, but so womanly aud tender, so truly 
grieved, so fully appreciative of the love which 
yet she could not accept, that poor Tom, 
though heart-broken, never in his life bad 


| loved her as he did now. Long as it seemed 


at the time, it did not take long in transpiring, 
and at the end of it our two travelers, to any 
one passing through the car, would have seem- 
ed to be conducting themselves in the most 
matter-of-fact manner possible. The young 
lady, probably a little tired, resting her head, 
with her veil down, against the side of the 
window; the gentleman, having kindly wrap- 
ped his coat round her feet, was sitting with 
his arms folded, and his hat a good deal tipped 
over bis eyes, in a quiet brown study, or doz- 
ing perhaps. But what a storm of conflicting 
passions was going on under those calm ex- 
teriors! 

The gray morning light began to dawn at 
last, revealing, within, the blue, forlorn faces 
of the shivering passengers, huddled up in 
their cloaks and shawlsin vain attempts to 
keep warm, while, without, the storm still 
raged, and the pitiless snow kept on piling up 
its mountainous drifts around the motionless 
train, which was its helpless prisoner. The 
cold now in the car had become so great that 
they were actually in danger of freezing ; so 
a little party—including Tom—ventured forth, 
determined to dig or shovel themselves out in 
some way, if only to get fence rails to supply 
the stoves. Gone a long time, they returned 
with a little wood, and the news that they had 
discovered a little house not far off, which 
some of them were endeavoring to reach, in 
order to bring back food. And this was the 
opening of the happy wedding day to which 
Clara had so eagerly looked forward! Sitting 
there, cramped, cold, and faint, with a heavy 
heart every time she looked at Tom’s sad, set 
face, it seemed to her asif she could not be 
the same girl who, twenty-four hours before, 
had sprung so gayly from her bed, feeling that 
life was a paradise just opening before her. It 
seemed as if all that were ages ago, and now 
she was going on, or rather standing still, in 
some dreadful nightmare that would never 
end. 

“Of course there is no chance of our reach- 
ing A—— in time for the wedding,” she said 
to Tom, trying to look cheerful. 

“It’s barely possible,”’ he answered ; “but if 
we don’t, Maud Norton and Colonel Lenox 
can join and take our places, which will be no 
disappointment to her, but hard on the Col- 
onel.” 

Clara was not so sure of that, and felt a jeal- 
ous pang at the thought. It wasa possibility 
she had not thought of before, and it redoubled 
her eagerness to reach A——. The foraging 
expedition returned rejvicing in the possession 
of a few eatables, which they distributed ; and 
Clara, eating thankfully the littl square of 
gingerbread that was her share, wished she 
could have been heroic, and refused it, but 
she was so hungry. 

By noon it was evident that the storm had 
begun to abate, and there came also the joyful 
news that, after great labor, the conductor 
had succeeded in reaching a telegraph station, 
not so far off as they had feared, and had tele- 
graphed for aid. After a while it arrived, in 
the shape of an engine and a snow-plow, 
which had broken out the drifts before the.n. 
At last they actually started, and were once 
more moving on their way, and the faces of 
all brightened at once. 

“If we meet with no more obstructions,” 
said Tom, “we may arrive at A—— by seven 
o'clock, in time for the wedding, after all.’’ 

Hope sprang up in Clara’s breast ; her eager- 
ness to get on became intense, now that there 
was some chance of it. If it would have help- 
ed the car on any, she would gladly have got out 
and pushed it herself with her slender shoul- 
ders. She could not talk for watching the en- 
gine laboring heavily along through the snow. 
To be sure, she neither looked nor felt like a 
“blooming bridesmaid,”’ with great circles un- 
der her eyes, her head aching, and a violent 
sore throat coming on. No matter, she 
thought, excitement and a cup of strong coffee 
would make ber all right if they might reach 
A—— in time, and it really seemed now as if 
they should. All at once they stopped short. 

“Good Heavens! what can be the matter 
now ?” exclaimed Tom, while Clara opened 
the window and looked out, in a fever of im- 
patience. It was atremendous drift, which it 
took them at least half an hour to get through. 

“Well, if we reach A—— by half past sev- 
en,” said Clara, determined to be hopeful, “we 
shall still have half an hour to dress in, and 
who wants more ?” 

Once more they were on their way, and 
once more they were brought to a dead stop, 
and another hour was gone before they were 
free. Clara and Tom looked at each other in 
despair, and gave it all up. 

“T don’t care now when we get there!” 
ejaculated Clara. 

‘Perhaps in time for the wedding breakfast 
to-morrow morning,’’ answered Tom, with a 
melancholy laugh. 

It was precisely ten o’clock when the train 
entered the depot at A——. It was evident 
they were not expected, for there was no one 
to meet our unlucky travelers, and it was with 
difficulty that they secured a carriage to them- 
selyes, so few were in waiting. 

“The fact is,” said the hackman, as he took 
their checks, “that all the carriages are in de- 
mand to-night for the great party at Judge 
Stanwood’s; there was a big wedding in the 





chureh first.’’ 


The two looked at each other expressively, 
but without a word. Clara’s traveling dress 
was soiled, her hair tumbled, even the feath- 
ers in her hat hanging limp and askew, and 
the hackman stared a little when Tom told 
him to drive them as quickly as possible to 
Judge Stanwood’s. The house, which stood 
en a hill, looked splendidly when they drove 
up to it, illuminated as it was from top to bot- 
tom; long rows of carriages, coming and 
going, lined the street; through the lace cur- 
tains the@ could see the brilliant moving 
throng within; and the music, to which the 
guests were already dancing, was borne with 
tantalizing distinctness to their ears. 

“Oh, how crowded it looks, and how merry!’ 
exclaimed Clara, nervously. “Don’t, for mer- 
cy’s sake, let us drive up to the main entrance, 
and arrive in this plight in the midst of the 
guests in their satins and tarlatans.” 

“No; the hackman shall take us round to 
the side-door,’’ answered Tom. 

Which he did, but not to the one they in- 
tended. In her haste to get in somewhere be- 
fure any should see her, Clara did not notice 
where they entered; and, the first thing she 
knew, they were standing together in a blaze 
of light, and right among the brilliant crowd, 
under the arched opening leading from the 
conservatory, where, with the groom, the 
bride was standing, resplendent in her shining 
satin and flowing veil, to receive her guests! 
It was the most conspicuous place in the 
rooms—the very one, too, where, under hap- 
pier chances, she would have been standing 
with Colonel Lenox! The elegant dresses, 
the light and music and flowers, all mingled 
in one maze before Clara’s dazzled, terrified 
eyes. Shesaw but one thing distiuctly—Maud 
Norton, radiant and beautiful in her bride- 
maid dress, and Colonel Lenox beside her, 
looking into her eyes with an air of devotion, 
his brown curling mustache almost touching 
her ear, as he bent over and murmured some- 
thing, at which she bent down and blushed. 
It flashed into Clara’s mind what a contrast it 
was to bestanding there, with Tom Stanwood, 
travel-stained, worn, and weary ; then every- 
thing began to swim around and grow black 
as she turned quickly to escape, aud she would 
have fallen had not Mrs. Stanwood caught 
sight of her, and putting her kiud, motherly 
arms around her, led her, with Tom’s assis- 
tance, tenderly away. Clara had never faint- 
ed before in her life, but all that she had gone 
through was too much for her; and when she 
opened her eyes, some minutes afterward, it 
was to find herself lying on the bed in the 
pretty chamber which had been reserved for 
her, Mrs. Stanwood bathing her head, and the 
bride herself, looking like a beautiful vision, 
stooping down to kiss her. She was so tired 
that she wished only fur quiet; so, after a 
while, she persuaded them all to leave her. It 
was a sharp trial with her throbbing head to 
lie quietly in the darkened room, listening to 
the festivities of which she was deprived ; and 
she was thankful when the music ceased, and 
the last carriage rolled away from the door. 
But it was no less hard when, next morning, 
on attempting to get up and dress, she found 
her throat swollen and sore, and every bone 
in her body aching so that she could hardly 
move. And it was also hard to have to take 
her breakfast in bed, and little comfort that it 
was so daintily, exquisitely served; and bear 
all the while from the dining-room below the 
laughter and murmur of the merry voices of 
the gay breakfast-party. After that she would 
get up and be dressed, and then was assisted 
across the hall to what Mrs. Stanwood called 
her “morning-room,” because, as Eleanor said, 
“it wouldn’t be quite so dismal for her there.” 
It was a charming little room, with its great 
bow-window a bower of plants in bloom; birds 
in gilded cages singing in the morning sun- 
shine; elegant nick-nacks for reading and 
writing, and great soft chairs. When she was 
comfortably arranged in one of them, look- 
ing pretty though pale in a white wrapper, a 
gay Afghan thrown over her lap, her little 
slippered feet resting on asoft crimson foot- 
stool, she held a little reception. 

First the bride came in, all ready for her 
journey, in her quiet, handsome traveling suit; 
and sitting down by her on a low seat, aud ca- 
ressing her hand in her gentle, affectionate 
way, told her how they had all missed her at 
the wedding—the only thing that had happen- 
ed to mar her perfect happiness—aod how 
disappointed she and Mr. Oakley were that 
she was not able togo on with them this noon 
to New York; there would have been such a 
pleasant party of them, for Maud Norton was 
going avd Colonel Lenox. 

“I didn’t know Maud was going,” said 
Clara, quietly. 

“NorI till just now,” answered Eleanor. 
“The fact is, 1 strongly suspect that they are 
engaged. She has made wondertul progress 
with him the last few weeks, and all the latter 
part of the reception last evening, instead of 
dancing, as usual, she was walking in the con- | 
servatory with the Colonel, in the most occu- 
pied, engaged way; and a little hint she drop- 
ped to me this morning makes me think it’s 
all settled.” 

Clara kept perfectly etill, not even an eye- 
lash quivering, and Eleanor, stopping a mo- 
ment to arrange the foot-stool more comfort- 
ably for. her, went on in a lowered tone: “I’m 





sorry, because she isn’t in the least equal to 





him; but then, that’s alwaysthe way! Here 
am I, you know,’’ a proud, happy smile com- 
ing into her face, “married to a man twenty 
times my superior! And, by-the-way, dear, 
do you know that every body will be gossiping 
next about youand Tom? Nothing certainly 
could have been more lover-like than his be- 
havior last night. He wouldn’t dress and 
come in to the reception, though he might as 
well as not, even if it was so late, just on ac- 
count of your absence; so we all thought; 
and this morning he was so absent-minded 
and sad at the breakfast that it was quite 
laughable to see him. One would have sup- 
posed you were at the point of death with ty- 
phus fever, instead of laid up with a cold!” 

Every word Eleanor said was like a stab to 
poor Clara, who began to revolve in her mind 
what she could do to prevent the real state of 
the case from being known, and sospare Tom’s 
feelings at least so much, while the happy 
bride, unconscious of the pain she was inflict- 
ing, and attributing Clara’s unwonted silence 
wholly to sore throat, continued her efforts at 
diverting her: 

“Colonel Lenox specially seemed impressed 
at seeing you and Tom arrive together as you 
did. He expressed the kindest, most friendly 
anxiety about you all day yesterday. You are 
one of his favorites, you know—” 

“Eleanor! Eleanor!” called Mrs. Stanwood 
just then from her room. 

She sprang up quickly. “I must go now, 
darling; mother is waiting to see me; she 
said she couldn't bid me good-bye down stairs 
with every body there.” And so, with a 
warm embrace, they parted. 

Then came Mr. Oakley, a grave, dignified 
man,to say good-bye to her, and with him 
Colonel Lenox, who expressed his disappvint- 
ment and regret at the storm, which had de- 
prived them of her presence, and his sorrow 
for her illness, in such a sympathetic, charm- 
ing way, that it would have made Clara’s 
heart beat high with pleasure an hour ago; 
now she only kept saying to herself, “He is 
engaged to Maud Norton, and I—am ‘one of 
his favorites!” 

Then Maud herself ran in, with a becoming 
little traveling hat on, and one or two others. 
And immediately after the carriages came, and 
they all got in and drove away. Mrs. Stan- 
wood and Clara stood at the window up stairs 
together, watching them, till the carriage 
turned the corner and was out of sight. Then 
Clara leaned her head on the mother’s shoul- 
der, and they both cried, the one because her 
daughter was gone, the other because she was 
sure that all the charm and romance of life 
for her was fled forever. But God does not 
allow our young lives to be crushed so easily 
as that, and in spite of itself youth is elastic. 
So—though now she would not have believed 
it possible—it was hardly two years from this 
when, one dazzling winter’s morning, Clara 
stood, a happy, lovely bride, at the side of 
Colonel Lenox’s younger brother, Dr. Lenox, 
studying in Europe at the time uf Mrs. Oak- 
ley’s wedding, and as ignorant of Clara’s ex- 
istence as she was of his. He was a man less 
brilliant than his brother, but of deeper cul- 
ture, and greater force of character; and as 
far as any earthly love can satisfy, she found 
her nature satisfied in his. So that when the 
Colonel, with his wife on his arm, came up to 
congratulate her, handsome and elegant as 
ever, her heart beat not one throb the quicker; 
and when some allusion was made to the un- 
lucky snow-storm of two years before, she 
gave one of those genuinely merry, catching 
laughs which it does one good to hear, at the 
remembrance of all the dire mishaps that be- 
fell her then. As for the Colonel, he sighed to 
himself as he turned away with Maud, who 
wearied him always now, and no wonder, since 
there wae really nothing of her that could 
have a lasting charm—like a glass of soda- 
water with its sparkle and effervescence all 
gone, utterly insipid. And he felt when he 
looked at Clara that she would be always fresh 
and interesting, because always developing 
and growing—a woman who could forever re- 
tain her husband as a lover with the ardor of 
pursuit, since she would be ever just beyond 
him, something not yet fully attained.—Har- 
per’s Montily. 








MORE VOTERS WANTED. 


The Boston Journal has hit on a good idea. 
By way of securing the attendance of good citi- 
zens at the primaries and at the polls, it proposes 
passing round the following pledge for signa- 
tures; 

We, the undersigned, Republican voters of 
Boston, pledge ourselves to attend every caucus 
and vote at every ciection during the year 1873. 
We also agree to pay to the treasurer of this 
ward the sum of three dollars when absent from 
any caucus, except on account of sickness or 
unavoidable absence from the city, and the sum 
of five dollars when absent from the polls, unless 
prevented from being pecans by sickness. 

The Journal says: “If this pledge were to be 
adopted by an organization in every ward of 
Boston, and signatures obtained to it by ener- 
getic committees, we should either have a po- 
litical revival such as we have never seen or a 
fund large enough to pay all legitimate election 
expenses without taxing office-holders a dime.” 

But if it is to difficult to secure the attendance 
of male voters, why not invite the presence of 
some half a million of intelligent Massachusetts 
women to help you out # H. B. B. 





THE WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 


In accordance with a Call signed by more 
than 150 ladies, including a majority of all who 
have made for themselves a National reputa- 
tion in any department of American public 
life, about 400 ladies assembled in the hall of 
the Union League Club, corner of Madison 
Avenue and 26th Street, New York, on the 
15th inst, at 10 A.M. ' 

FIR3T MORNING SESSION. 

Mrs. Caroline A. Soule called the meeting 
to order, and announced that at the prelimi- 
nary meeting the previous evening an organi- 
zation had been effected, that the society 
would be known as “The Association for the 
Advancement of Women,’’ and that Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore of Melrose, Mass., had been 
elected President. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe questioned the pro- 
priety of forming a permanent organization at 
the commencement of the Congress ; especial- 
ly at a meeting which a majority of those 
present at the Congress had been unable to 
attend, and without any general public notice 
of such an intention. A spirited but courte- 
ous discussion ensued, and then, by general 
consent, the question of permanent organiza- 
tion was postponed, to be resumed at the close 
of the meeting. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore explained the ob- 
ject of the meeting the previous night, and 
made an encouraging address which was re- 
ceived with great approval. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe of Boston then read 
the following paper on the best way in which 
women can associate for the amelioration of 
society. 

ADDRESS OF MRS. HOWE. 
How Can Women Best Associate ? 

Among all the questious which may occupy 
the attention of this assembly, none can rank 
in importance abuve the following: 

How can Women best associate their efforts 
for the amelioration of Society? In what 
form should these efforts be made? What 
spirit should animate them ? 

Let us take the last question first. Women 
should come together as those who, whatever 
they may be able to teach regarding other 
matters, have much to learn concerning joint 
action and deliberationin common. ‘The great 
segregation, in which they have hitherto lived 
with regard to each other, necessarily involves 
for them ignorance of the great body of Wo- 
manhood, which, to its shame be it spoken, 
has been hitherto administered by a power 
resident in the opposite sex, the power of 
physical predominance. This power was nat- 
urally usurped by man in barbarous ages, 
through the great demands made upon the 
physical endurance of Woman by those vital 
processes which transmit life and maintain the 
race. The slow growth of Civilization and of 
true Religion has so far freed men from this 
barbaric necessity of actual self defence that 
the goal of universal peace and justice, long a 
prophetic dream, a saintly ecstacy, is to-day 
brought within sight of the nations, by men 
themselves, as a practical issue. Wisdom, 
Justice and Economy are now seen to be the 
true weapons with which Man is to overcome 
the world. These are weapons which women 
can varry, Day, which they must carry. For 
if the mother does not train the infant man to 
their use, he will either waste much of his life 
in acquiring it, or else fai) of it altogether, 
which at the present day seems to be most 
frequently the case. 

This brief recapitulation is necessary to 
show us where we stand, in the nineteenth 
century after Christ, all these tedious ages 
having been necessary to bring the most emi- 
nent intelligence amoug mankind to the true 
recognition of Christ in the study and adop- 
tion of his precepts regarding God and Man. 
For that is where we stand, sisters: We see 
before us one God, Father of Christ and Fa- 
ther of all, one faith, the belief in spiritual 
life and in its infinite source and eternal dura- 
tion—one baptism, the baptism of patience, 
of experience, of love to God and all mankind. 

I should say then that we must come toe 
gether in a teachable and religious spirit. Our 
natural petulance, our impatience for notice 
and approbation, our passion for absolute rule 
in a small sphere, must give way to an en- 
lightened sense of larger and wore liberal 
command, beginning with the control of our 
own hearts. here Principles are to be abso- 
lute, human beings are not to be so. The 
slow and gradual processes of Wisdom oblige 
us to do all that we do with an eye to growth, 
with a belief that the good we may do should 
lead to the better which shall be done after us. 
So, women, while building firmly and definite- 
ly the social fabric they decide to rear. must 
yet build it with a tolerance of things foreign 
to their individual experience, which their 
combined and corporate wisdom may better 
explain, and whose final adoption or rejection 
is not to be made without reason sufficient to 
the best judgment of ail concerned—so, asso- 
ciations of women must shun autocracy as 
their bane. It is through an instinct of our 
nature that the most imperious assume rule, 
and that the more compliant suffer it. But 
Providence, in the history of mankind, puts 
between these two conditions of tyranny and 
slavery a third party, representing the thought 
and conscience of mankind. This party, dis- 
regarding the tyranny of the strong will on 
the one hand, and that of the weak will on the 
other, asks, ‘Is the measure wise and right ?” 
This was the questionof Martyrdom. This is 
to-day tle question of representative govern- 
ment, 

And this word, spoken in connection with 
the spirit of the associations we may form to- 
gether, leads me to speak of their form. This 
should be representative, in a true and wide 
sense. It should invite no overcrowing of 
those who can speak loudest or longest, ana 
no manceuvering of those who can mark their 
ends and attain them. Deliberation in com- 
mon, mutual instruction, achievement for the 
whole, better and more valuable than the in- 
dividual success of any, these should be the 
objects had and held constantly in view. As 
I am fond of three fold expression, I should 
be glad if these three phrases, or their equiva- 
lents, could be rendered into adornative mot- 
tos,and hung upon the walls of Woman’s Clubs. 
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To go back to the spirit of these Associa- 
tions. It must be one of self-sacrifice. Does 
this phrase give offence, in a period which ap- 
pears to be one of self-help? In the sense in 
which I intend it, self is an illusion and a 
snare. Thought and Conscience are individ- 
ual, but there is no such thing as a selfish 
good or real advantage. What can women 
sacrifice in coming tugether? Let them first 
recognize as Christians that the sacrifice in- 
stituted by their Master to take the place of 
the heathen blood offering was the sacrifice of 
self. This is what the true church must hand 
down and perpetuate. So when the women 
come together, let them put their tedious self- 
hood off. Let the joy of high and large com- 
munion efface the folds and wrinkles which 
cramp and disfigure their spiritual faces. 
Thus let them sit together, and if they forget 
to resume the heavy garment when they go 
out again, it will be all the better for their 
soul-health. 

But you will ask me to name other things 
which should be sacrificed in favor of a new 
Association. And I will mention time, mon- 
@y, convenience, and reputation. These are 
all things of which we have more or less, and 
which we love more or less. Now if we want 
all that we can command of them for ourselves, 
we shall do better not to join any association. 
For all associations live, as all men and wo- 
men should, by labor. Nor will it answer for 
any of us to work for ourself in the associa- 
tion. We must work for it, faithfully and 
Our motto must 
be, The good of all the aim of each. 

Some of us will perhaps be astonished to 
find how great a discipline is implied in this 
coming together of individuals with a com- 
mon aim of use and benevolence. The sharp 
and small views of our own power, place, and 
merit gradually give way before a gentle wia- 
dom and tender charity which form them- 
selves out of the rough material of our charac- 
ter. The idol of our own way, dear at the 
outset to every human being, passes out of 
sight, as experience, like Paul, stands before 
us saying: Behold, | show youa more excel- 
lent way. 

The Christian church, which is still poor in 
comparison with the one heart that founded 
it, was long an obscure and unloved associa- 
tion, formed of most heterogeneous elements, 
and holding to existence by a seemingly pre- 
carious tie. Labor, faith, and sacrifice in 
common endeared its members to each other, 
and finally enthroned the Association upon 
what is strongest and most sacred in human 
affection. The little suciety, weak, poor, and 
persecuted, became the church of which 
Christ foretold that the gates of hell should 
not prevail against it. But had the general 
spirit of its members been of thatshallow and 
selfish character whose watch word is “Every 
one for himself,” there would have been no 
such august inheritance between the First 
Century and the Nineteenth. So those who 
come together in any time to found an associ- 
ation which shall deserve to endure, must be 
capable of the idea of acommon good, and of 
sacrifices willingly made to attain it. And 
they must recuznize that a great part of this 
good will lie in the growing habit and contin- 
uous custom of deferring immediate and per- 
sonal: gratifications, whether of bodily ease 
and luxury, or of self-love and ambition, to a 
happiness which blesses and elevates a whule 
community, kindred to the divine love which 
blesses the world. 

In the next place, an Association of Wo- 
men must uot be unfruitful. It must not con- 
fine its scope to pleasant hours passed in 
pleasant rooms, and under delightful auspices. 
As the individual is bound not tolive for him- 
self, so the little community must gather its 
members and shut its doors, only in order that 
it may thereafter minister to the needy world, 
in the way which it finds most natural and 
appropriate. There are many ways in which 
this end"may be kept in view and in various 
degrees attained. An Association of Women 
should not exist long without asking itself: 
“‘What are the most pressing needs of society, 
and what can we, as a body corporate, do to 
meet and answer them? ‘The answer, in the 
abstract, would be: True education and pure 
influence. 

Under these two heads may be comprised 
all departments of culture, literature and art, 
all reforms in morals, taste and manners, and 
above all and in all, the study and iilustration 
of true religion. 

Has not my Association now grown to be a 
church of the First-born, a high court of all 
the charities, a garden of celestial and spiritual 
beauty? You know the society game which 
says: “Plant this thing, and what will come 
up?” I will borrow its phrase so far as to 
say: Plant an Association like this in the 
sparse settlements of the wilderness, or in the 
moral jungle of great cities, or in the roughness 
of mining or agricultural districts, and I can 
tell you what will come up—a redeemed soci- 
ety. [do wish and hope to see our land and 
other lands planted with such Associations. 
They may begin in a single faithful spirit, or 
with a small company, or with a large one. 
However they may begin, they willsurely find 
that they have much to learn. They must 
grow in order to live, and I need not say that 
their growth in harmony of will and in earn- 
estness of purpose will be far more important 
than their growth in numbers, The last will 
in time surely follow the first, whereas the en- 
tertainment of the last object, the increase of 
numbers, as paramount to the development of 
character, will in time destroy the life of the 
whole Association, through the want of ho- 
mogeneity and common interest. 

Every city, town and village in this country 
should have a Woman’s Club. For the foun- 
dation of such institutions, a sense of their im- 
portance will be requisite, together with a true 
understanding of their proper object and 
mode of actiun. One earnest woman, deter- 
mining tv found or further such a work, will 
usually be able to gather a small staff of two 
or three kindred spirits about her. This will 
give a nucleus for action and extension. Af- 
ter a few preliminary meetings organization 
may be attempted. Club machinery, like any 
other, may be much improved in the course 
of its working, but it is important to start on 
the right basis. To draw the circle so that it 
shall not strengther the divisions of society al- 
ready existing, sundering rich from poor, fash- 
ionable from unfashionable, learned from sim- 
ple, is very important, and requires much skill. 
In explanation of this sentence I will say that 
any Association, in order to succeed, must 
answer some need or object which the ordina- 
ry intercourse of society does not reach. In 
pursuit of this object it will necessarily tran- 





scend the arbitrary or accidental distinctions 
of rank and wealth, and found its selections 
on character and on sympathy. Under firm 
and honest management, this circle will en- 
large itself. To do so, it asks only room 
enough, and an unswerving center. 

As soon as possible, a form and basis of or- 
ganization should be agreed upon, It is im- 
portant to have these simple and satisfactory. 
A constitution and by-laws represent the orig. 
inal agreement, whose conditions are to be 
administered by officers acceptable to the ma- 
jority, and willing to serve. These will usu- 
ally comprise, President, Vice-Presidents, a 
‘Treasurer, and Recording and Corresponding 
Secretaries. These officers, taken together, 
will constitute a Board of Direction or Execu- 
tive Committee, charged with preparing the 
general programme or plan of work of the 
Association. Whenever the membership of the 
Clab is numerous, and its action comprehen- 
sive, subcommittees will be found necessary 
to carry forward the work under special heads. 
The Board of Direction should hold business 
meetings at stated times, varying from once 
& month to once a quarter, according to the 
character and amount of the business under- 
taken. To this Board the various Commit- 
tees should regularly report, through their 
chief officers. 

A fee for membership and a stated place of 
meeting are important items in the plan of 
the society. Meetings arranged in such pri- 
vate residences as may be offered will answer 
very well where the Association cannot obtain 
or afford a locale. Rooms lent in library 
buildings or hired in some convenient locality 
will be preferable. If the Association is able 
to purchase or erect a building of its own, the 
extent and variety of its uses will be greatly 
increased thereby. 

The programme of the general meetings of 
such Associations would of course yary great- 
ly in different localities. It may comprise lec- 
tures, discussions, studies of society and plans 
of needed reform. Literature and art should 
be made to serve its good purposes. Amuse- 
ment should not be left out of its resources, 
but the pursuit of more earnest good should 
predominate. Some experimenting will be 
necessary in order to find out what good ob- 
jects will interest a given community, The 
average of human taste and intelligence must 
be calculated and cared for. But the Associa- 
tion will always in the end gain more by lift- 
ing the society of its neighborhood to a high- 
er and more truthful level than by lowering 
the tone of its own proceedings to suit the 
tastes immediately prevailing around it. 

The American and European Women’s 
newspapers should be taken by these Clubs. 
A certain amount of general correspondence 
will be very useful to each and all. In this 
view I will mention that the New England 
Woman’s Cluby has a Committee of corres- 
pondence, already organized, and prepared to 
cemmunicate with women in all parts of the 
world upon all subjects of mutual interest. 
The Woman’s International Correspondence 
Association, at the head of which is the Prin- 
cess of Hesse, daughter of Queen Victoria, is 
an interesting and useful institution with which 
application and intercourse may be sought. 

he headquarters of the Association are at 
Darmstadt, but its activity and influence ex- 
tend throughout the German Empire. ,lIt 
has three correspondents in this country, to 
wit, Miss Elizabeth Peabody, Miss Dorothea 
L. Dix, and myself. 

The New England Woman’s Club, which is 
represented here to-day by the presence of 
several members, has lately organized a Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, from which it is 
hoped that much good and useful intercourse 
will ensue between women in different parts 
of the world. The European society, of 
which I[ have just spoken, expressly disclaims 
all participation in political or religious ques- 
tions, and is no doubt obliged to take this 
ground by existing circumstances. But an 
American Correspondence Association need 
not and cannot fitly be thushampered. It may 
therefore attempt all that is attempted by the 
German Association,and much more. Con- 
cerning our plan and system of correspondence 
I shall be glad to talk in private with any who 
may feel an interestin it. Somesmall amount 
of money should be devoted to this work, but it 
most requires time, system, and patience. 

Having uttered the magical word, money, 
let me enlarge a little upon the position of 
women with relation to it. 

We women, one and all, are apt to plead 
the poverty of our purses as an excuse for 
the poverty of our lives. Some of us are not 
ashamed to do this in dresses of the costliest 
make and fabric, and wearing adornments of 
lace and jewelry whieh no existing scale of 
obligation demands from us. The first lesson 
of a good and useful Association among wo- 
men should be to teach them to care for ob- 
jects wiser and more generous than the adorn- 
ment of their own persons at undue expense 
and trouble. The second should lead them 
to make a generous use of the money saved 
from superfluous adornment, by investing it in 
enterprises useful to society, and helpful to 
the work of women in particular. Our pres- 
ent habits of dress are so exorbitant that 
men, when they have given us more jewelry 
than they can afford, and more silk dresses 
than we can wear, providing for us expensive 
households, full of bad order and worse econ- 
omy, think that we have had our share of 
such profits as their business can bring them. 
Do we reflect that a change in the employ- 
ment of our money, even with our present re- 
sources, would give us a sum sufficient to take 
up the whole fabric of human society, and 
lift it bodily ? to begin centers of employment 
and instruction for women which should open 
to them the way of honorable and happy live- 
lihood, and make the trade of shame for 
them. like that of murder for men, a ghost of 
receding barbarism? I shall be happy to take 
counsel with any of you, who may choose, as 
to the ways in which associations of women 
should raise money and spend it. A list of 
good objects needing the special help of wo- 
men is ever needed and should be, from time 
to time, carefully prepared and presented. Of 
one thing, let us always be mindful, in our 
teaching and in our practice; extravagance 
and meanness usually go together, and the 
woman who has toomuch on her back is apt 
to have little in her pocket and lessin her 
heart. The saving of money from waste and 
useless expense is an object. which should be 
set before Associations of Women. The 
large risks and lavish expenditure of our 
bnsiness men, leave to us this department of 
care and economy. By careful work in this 
direction, the womer of this country might ac- 





cumulate a safety fund to help the Commun- 
ity intime of need by giving aid to women 
and children in vicissitudes, and thus promot- 
iug the retrieval of misfortune by renewed and 
encouraged effort. 

The experience of the Sanitaty Commis- 
sion shows how largely wealth, in this country, 
will respond to the call of conscience and the 
affections. Let our women in their various 
departments show themselves true interpre- 
ters of the public need, and they will also in 
time be largely trusted with public wealth. 
They will become the queen-bees in the busy 
hives of trade,and while men may have most 
to say about how the money shall be made, 
women will have much to say as to how it 
shall be spent. And this office they will have 
when they deserve it. 

In the early Christian church, which forms 
so largely the background of my thought to- 
day, women began to have a place by the side 
of men, as equals and co-recipients of divine 
grace and influence. Yet the two barbarous 
instincts, of which I spoke at the beginuing of 
this brief essay, the instinct of domination 
and the instinct of compliance, have, even to 
this day, deprived them of their true place in 
most so-called religious assemblies. Paul said 
that in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female. But the church has repeated this, as 
it has most of the Christian precepts, with a 
mechanical acceptance and a moral denial. 

I think that before the eye of God his 
church is one—it has no cruel limits nor ex- 
clusions. But the womanly side of it can 
only come into being when women shall know 
théir own individual value, shall learn their own 
combined power, and shall decide to resolve as 
individuals and to act as one united body dar- 
ing to follow the truth it sees, to stand up for 
its faith against neglect, ridicule, and peree- 
cution, and to give that faith, for its measure, 
the knowledge of God which grows with every 
day of a devout and earnest life. 

So shall our Associations outgrow the small- 
ness of petty censure and the unhappiness of 
party strife. So shall they be at once one and 
many, whatever may be their diversities of 
place and plan. Whether in the subtle East 
or the energetic West, in temperate or in torrid 
zores, they will bear and breathe good-will 
towards each other, they will strengthen the 
weak and raise the fallen, they will sing the 
Lord’s song in the strangest lands. The ty- 
rant will fear them, and the persecuted will 
flee to them. Like the electric bonds which 
flash the messages of one country to another 
across continents and oceans, they will have a 

ower which will thrill, like one nerve, at any 
indignity offered to God’s image in human 
form. Like the fabled statue of the ancient 
Memnon, their prophetic heart will respond to 
the dawning rays of each historic truth, and 
foretelling the dangers, will assure the deliver- 
ance of the race. 


FIRST AFTERNOON SESSION, 


At 2.30 pe. m., the hall was crowded with 
ladies. Mrs. Livermore promptly called the 
meeting to order and introduced as the first 
speaker Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, of Evanston, 
IlL, who read the following paper on 


Enlightened Motherhood. 
Mrs. President, and Ladies of the First American 


Woman's Congress. 

In attempting to place before you, on the 
present occasion, a brief review of the causes 
which underlie that fearful mortality of infunts, 
whose record forms the most singular and 
seemingly inexplicable page of our census re- 
ports, 1 find myself embarrassed at the outsct 
by the many sidedness of the theme. Neither 
my time, nor your patience will permit me to 
go at all into details in the treatment of it. I 
can but give you a sketch of my thoughts, the 
synopsis of an essay, every separate topic of 
which would worthily expand itself into a 
volume. 

I shall take, for the starting-point of this ad- 
dress, the fact that of all the children born in 
Christendom, scarcely one-half reach the age of 
maturity. ‘To us, women, this isa most sig- 
nificant statement. Statisticians, stolid men 
of facts and figures, grow a little pale over it; 
but it is only mothe:s who can comprehend 
the full force and pathos of the statement. 
Only mothers know what vast expense of 
energy brought those children into being; and, 
alas! we know, too, most of us, to our infi- 
nite cost, what more than mental agony it was 
to watch the slow going-out of those frail, 
beautiful lives, and how the very beneficence 
of the Creator seemed, in that despairing hour, 
to be impugned by their fate. 

Iam here to-day not to dwell upon these 
harrowing details, but simply to inquire into 
the causes which underlie thefact ; to find out 
who are the responsible agents in these end- 
lessly repeated domestic tragedies, and to sug- 
gest, if possible, some remedies for a state of 
things so appulling and so criminal. 

For it isa crime, the deepest, possibly, which 
stains our modern civilization, that so many 
budding human souls should be blighted by 
disease, extinguished, for this world at least, by 
death. Ihave studied both subjects deeply, 
and I here record my profound conviction that 
the evil of prostitution is not to-day a more 
deep and damning shame to the race, and es- 
pecially to the women of the race, than this 
almost incredible mortality of their offspring. 

One-half our children given over, in the 
bloom of infancy and youth, to the destroyer ! 
The brute creation shows no such record! Of 
wild animals, of course, we can say very little 
by authority, but of those, domesticated and 
under the care of man, it is quite certain that 
healthy offspring forms a large part of the 
profit of rearing them. If one-half their off- 
spring happened to be sickly or incapable, from 
any circumstance, of maintaining their exis- 
tence, the care of them would be speedily 
abandoned. Is it true, then, that Woman alone, 
of all female animals, is incapable of produ- 
cing viable, thatis, livable offspring ? 

You will say,—gentlemen have said to me,— 
“cows and horses and dogs are not exactly in 
a state of nature. The farmer cares for them, 
he is at great pains to improve his stock, and 
therefore watches, day and night, lest harm 
should happen, or accident befall. Aye, but 
have not we also our natural protectors? Are 
we not set in families for that purpose! Do 
we not give up our names, our individuality, 
the control of our property, the control of our 
persons, nay, the very right to the disposition 
of our children, not only that we may be pro- 
tected in our weakness, our incapacity, but 
that our offspring may be cared for; that the 
children we bear may not becomea charge 
upon the State?’ One-half of them it is very 
certain escape that evil! and I shall not ease 





any body’s troubled conscience by charging this 
crime upon the Almighty. God has placed us 
in this world, not under the dominion of chance 
or of arbitrary malicc, but under the dominion 
of law and beneficence. When we know the 
law and obey it, it is well with us, when, 
through ignorance or perverseness, we fail of 
this simple duty, we merely invoke upon our 
own head the natural penalties—and so are 
brought by the law as a schoolmaster to grace. 

Passing over the question of how many of 
these children who die, ought never to have 
been born, with only the opposing reflection, 
that after all it has been a proverb in all coun- 
tries, from classical antiquity that, ‘Whom the 
gods love die early,”"—we will try to reach first 


some of the more general causes of this shame: | 


ful slaughter of the innocents. 

I have said that, among brutes, healthy off- 
spring form the rule and not the exception. It 
is one of the strongest arguments that I know 
against Darwinism, that while the whole brute 
world lives in simple obedience to Nature’s 
laws, man only, man who is endowed with a 
soul, and a soul is something different from 
reason; the brutes manifest reason,—man only, 
who is endowed with a soul, lives constantly 
and of choice in a state almost as far as possi- 
ble removed from that which is natural and 
healthful to him. This is by far the widest 
chasm which separates the ape from the hu- 
man being. Theologians talk about the fall of 
man ; and a state of grace, which must supple- 
ment the state of nature, or rather, to speak 
more correctly, the utterly unnatural state into 
which man is unquestionably born. A state of 
grace it has need to be, for the personal habits 
of mankind as distinguished from those of the 
brutes are a disgrace to the race at large. 

The subject of Woman’s dress | leave to be 
discussed by the able representatives of that re- 
form, who constitute a part of this Congress, 
only pausing to say that if, to the primal curse 
upon Woman had been added, “Thou shalt 
wear many garments, and shalt bind them 
about thy hips,” the weight of it would have 
been at least doubled. Neither shall I speak 
of the use of tobacco and alcoholic stimulants 
as affecting offspring, because an essay upon 
that subject to be effective would require far 
more scientific research than I can afford time 
for at present. Neither would it be practica- 
ble upon the present occasion to do more than 
allude to those habits of conjugal intemper- 
ance which tend so inevitably to weaken and 
destroy the precreative power. It is an im- 
mense hiatus, as you will see, but even so, I 
shall scarcely reach the conclusion of my 
thoughts within a reasonable time. 

Before going farther, however, I wish to call 
attention to one singular fact, that Woman has 
succeeded better at every thing else to which 
she has ever turned her hand, than at her grand, 
fundamental function of motherhood, The 
growing experience of every day life tends con- 
stantly to prove that in art, literature, science, 
trade, commerce, manufactures, Woman lacks 
no essential element of success. This very 
Woman’s Congress is, in itself, a substantial 
witness to her organizing, executive, adminis- 
trative ability. It is as a mother that she halts 
and falls behind the forward ranks. I know 
only one grand general reason for this fact, a 
we which I shall best illustrate by an anec- 

ote. 

Some years since, I was invited to visit Vas- 
sar College, and most gladly accepted the in- 
vitation. By accident, I arrived just after din- 
ner. The friend who welcomed me, said : 

“I am sorry you are late for dinner, but Mr. 
Steward will get you upa nice little lunch 
which will carry you over till tea-time. He is 
capital at those things.” 

“Who did you say ‘” I asked. 

“Mr. Steward.” 

“And wha is Mr. Steward ?” 

“Oh! our housekeeper.” 

“You don’t mean to inform me,” I said, 
“that the housekeeper of Vassar College is a 
man !” 

She looked sadly disconcerted. 

[Vassar College has now a female house- 
keeper. | 

“Why, yes,” she said, “‘we are very much 
mortified by the fact. But it isa fact that atter 
the most diligent search, we have not been able 
to find, in this whole country, one woman ca- 
pable of superintending a household of six or 
seven hundred people. So our steward is a 
man and his assistant is another man.” 

Two men out of theirsphere at Vassar Col- 
lege! 

It was told me under the breath, as a thing 
not to be publicly mentioned, but in my soul 1 
rejoiced. 

“Why,” I said, “this is most surprising! 
From Adam down, all men have said to all wo- 


men: ‘Housekeeping is your sphere. In that 
you are most admirable. iterature, art, 
science, these are all beyond you. Stay in 


your own sphere and we will worship you, we 
will adore you; therein you are angels. Out 
of it youare a misery and a .detestation; if 
you go out of it we will abhor you, we will 
shun you, we will have none of you.’” And 
women like to please men, you know! 

This, for six thousand years. At the end of 
that time Vassar College calls for professors in 
literature, art, science—also for a housekeeper. 
In spite of traditional wisdom, Maria Mitchell 
is ready for her post. Alida Avery for hers. 
Hannah Lyman, in her noble, majestic wo- 
manhood, comes calmly forward and fills her 
place with honor; but the housekeeper, alas ! 
the housekeeper was not to be found. 

Elizabeth Browning said, 

“No perfect artist ever was developed 
From an imperfect woman.” 

Perhaps, when human nature is scientificall 
analyzed, it may be found that from a stunted, 
dwarfed, imperfect womanhood not even a 
perfect housekeeper can be obtained. But if 
neither artist nor housekeeper can be so devel- 
oped, how much less that crowning functionary 
of civilized society—a MOTHER! 

And perfection comes by education, training. 
Where, in all this land of schools and semina- 
ries and institutes and colleges and universities, 
is the school wherein a young woman may be 
trained for the difficult and incalculably im- 
portant duties of motherhood? Your daughter 
and mine may learn navigation in a hun 
schools. She may learn civil engineering as 
thoroughly as she pleases. At Vassar College 
and a score of schools besides, it is a mere bag- 
atelle to calculate an eclipse. Indeed, I think 
at Vassar they teach this in the infant classes! 
But where, in all this land, is it so much as 
suggested to a_ young woman that there are 
laws of life and health connected with wifehood 
and motherhood, with which it is not only her 
privilege, itis her bounden duty to be thor- 
oughly acquainted? Why, we have not yet 
got over thinking that it would be indelicate ! 





It is no wonder that half our children die be- 
fore they reach maturity ! 

lam not now aiming a blow against the 
wider scupe of female education. I believe in 
it, 1 glory in it. By all means let everybody 


| learn every good thing they can and want to— 


but there must be some young women who 
would be glad to know how to bring to mar- 
riage and how to preserve in married life that 
vigor and freshness of soul and body, which 
shall not only fill the house with an atmosphere 
of contentment and peace, and prolong the 
rosy glow of the honeymoon, even until old 
age, but shall enable her to bring into being 
babes upon whom the destroyer shall have no 
claim; children born to an heritage of health 
and strength, of noble thoughts and valiant 
deeds and heavenly aspirations. 

It would be easy to wax eloquent upon this 
theme of ENticgntENED Motuernoop, but 
time presses and | leave it to those within 
whose province it more especially falls, only 
pausing to repeat my conviction that educa- 
tion, specific education for the duties of moth- 
erhood is. the first weapon to be forged, where- 
with to meet and vanquish this ghastly specter, 
death, who, year by year, not decimates but di- 
vides with us in equal share our household 
flock ; bears off to his dark realm one half the 
dearest treasures of our home. 

But let us look more closely at this matter 
of statistics. By reference to standard English 
works, it appears that while infant mortality 
in all England falls a little below the rate given 
above, in the large cities of the empire it is far 
in advance of it. In London, less than one- 
third of all the children born reach the age of 
five years, while, of those who die, less than 
one-half—that is in round numbers not more 
than one-fourth of all that are burn, reach the 
age of one year! By statistics gathered from 
the census office at Washington and other 
sources, it appears that in New York, from 
1804 to 1870 inclusive, the mortality of children 
under five years was a little more than half the 
mortality of the entire city. In Philadelphia, 
the mortality of infants, under five years, from 
1858 to 1870 inclusive was over 45 per cent. of 
the total amount. In Baltimore it is 47 per 
cent., in St. Louis, 49 to 50 per cent., while in 
Chicago, from 1867 to 1872, it was 60 per cent. 
In the case of Chicago, however, it is only just 
to remember that the population being largely 
composed of middle-aged people, the number 
of children born is greater and of deaths, of 
people even fifty years of age, less than in most 
other cities. 

To these appalling figures must be added an 
immense number, known only to God, but let 
us be sure, by Him known and registered, of 
children cut off by criminal neglect of nature’s 
laws, or still more criminal design on the part 
of one or both parents before ever their eyes 
were opened to the light. You have been 
waiting all this while for me to say something 
concerning the aversion of the average woman 
to womanly cares and duties. Our American 
women are said especially to develop, year by 
year, a growing determination at all ards 
to avoid the labors and discomforts of materni- 
ty. Physicians, clergymen, the secular press, 
the religious press, all cry aloud and spare not. 
And it is true that the subject does demaud our 
most thoughtful and persevering investigation. 

As Civilization advances and the ranks of 
social life become full and even crowded, the 
natural instinct of child-bearing decreases. I 
do not mean now the simple procreative in- 
stinct; I refer to that natural feeling which 
makes the women of all sparsely settléd coun- 
tries proud tobe mothers. It is not a matter 
dependent upon civilization, but upon the sim- 

le demand for people. In the thickly popu- 

ated countries of Asia, infanticide is the pre- 
vailing sin; while in the thinly settled regions 
of our own Great West, babies are literally at 
apremium. But as this mere animal instinct 
declines, life grows more complex, the pains 
and perils of child-birth are increased by un- 
natural living, and as we have seen already, 
the children become less robust and require 
more constant and exhausting care. The 
drain upon the mother’s vitality, caused by 
frequent child-bearing, becomes excessive, and 
nature rebels. It is thus, when child-bearing 
ceases to be instinctive and becomes a duty 
imposed by reason and religion, that the ne- 
cessity of education begius to be imperatively 
felt. No intelligent being will readily under- 
take duties for which it feels a clear and rea- 
sonable sense of unfitness. You bring up a 
young girl to sixteen, eighteen, or possibly 
twenty years, educated in all the arts and 
sciences, with refined, esthetic tastes and as- 
pirations, and a beautiful but very delicate 

hysique, but without a ratioral idea in her 
head upon the subject of motherhood. Then 
you marry her toa man equally ignorant and 
unreasoning concerning the duties of the new 
relations, and with his animal forces stimu- 
lated to the highest degree by the use of to- 
bacco, alcohol, and highly seasoned animal 
food, and you require her to submit herself 
without reserve to this man’s appetites and to 
become, whether she will or not, again and 
again and again a mother. It is all unnatural 
and wrong. She is unfit by nature and educa- 
tion for such a life, she knows it, and she will 
not submit to it if she can help it. You have 
made her wise enough to find means out of her 
dilemma, however unlawful, but you have 
failed to impart to her that wisdom which 
would lead her first to acquaint herselfand her 
husband with Nature’s laws and requirements, 
and then, with holy and reverent love and 
prayerfulness, to take upon herself, voluptar- 
ily, the noblest obligations which a human 
being ever assumed, the obligations of moth- 
erhood ! 

When Marr‘age becomes the hiding-place of 
wrongs like these which I have merely indicat- 
ed, it is no wonder that sensuality can steal 
the garb of virtue and stalk abroad as a re- 
former! It is no wonder that fanaticism re- 
pudiates the marriage law and shakes our social 
system to its very center with its fierce denun- 
ciations. Society cries out against these apos- 
tles of license, but society made them. We hold 
the French monarch, responsible for Danton 
and Robespierre. What must be those hidden 
crimes eating in secret like some foul ulcer, 
which have produced our own notorious advo- 
cates of Social Freedom. 

I believe in monogamic marriage, as an in- 
stitution indispensably necessary to the per- 
petuity and progress of the race. But I believe 
also that the ignorance of the hygiene of Mar- 
riage, and Motherhood, which prevails to-day, 
and is the fruitful parent of social vices, isa state 
in which Lucifer rejoices. It leads to crimes 
which he need have no ambition to eclipse, to 
a hell than which a hotter never burned. Let 
us quickly reform our idexs of Marriage. Let 
us see that it is based upcn knowledge, that its 
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vows are vows of truth and purity, in bonds as | 
well as out of them, that to the promise to love | 
and honor be added a vow to study and strive | 
diligently to abide by the laws of life and 
health and happiness, and, whatever losses or 
crosses the years may bring as the result of the 
alliance, to regard them as a part of that ne- | 
cessary discipline of life without which no hu- 

man soul can be fitted for heaven. Of the 

children born of such marriages, there will be | 
no death record like that which 1 have read in | 
your hearing. | 

We have seen that while, all over the land, | 
the rate of infant mortality is excessive, it is | 
in the great centers of life, the large cities, that | 
it becomes absolutely appalling. Heretotore 
my remarks have been general, but for the re- | 
mainder of this paper, | shall confine myself to 
those specific considerations which “Pry, more 
forcibly to city than to country life. The ex- 
cessive mortality of children, in Chicago, has 
at length attracted the attention of the munici- 
pal authorities. From a very interesting re- 
port to the Board of Health of the city of 
Chicago, upon the necessity of the extension 
of the sewerage of the city, by Dr. John Ra- 
vel, late Sanitary Superintendent, I gather 
certain valuable and suggestive facts. From 
a tabulated siatement of the miles of sewer- 
age, the number of inhabitants, the total of 
deaths and the percentage of infant mortality 
in the various wards of the city it appears to 
be reduced toa mathematical certainty that 
no one agency results so directly in the death 
of young children as the want of sufficient 
sewerage. ‘The modifying circumstances are 
chiefly the amount of rain-fall and the tempera- 
ture. That is, even a poorly drained district, in 
a dry, cool season, will yield a smaller percen- 
tage of deaths than in a humid and warm sea- 
son. Miasma, dampness and heat, then, are 
the three insidious foes against which the efforts 
of the Sanitary police are directed, but chief 
among these is the miasma arising from want 
of sufficient sewerage. 

To state the matter mathematically, heat | 
and rainfall being equal, it willbe found strictly | 
true, that the extent of sewerage ina given dis- | 
trict is to the number of inhabitants, inversely | 
as the percentage of infant mortality to the | 
whole number of deaths. That is, for every 
square of sewerage, a baby’s life is saved. 

But what is the original evil, against which | 
this vast, expensive system of sewerage is aim- 
ed? Itis the accumulating waste of our homes. 
But what are the sources of this waste? The 
bath-room furnishes a small item of the sum 
total, but by far the most important contribu- 
tion is from the kitchen and laundry. I do 
not propo<e to de'iver a lecture to-day upon 
city sewerage. ‘That would be out of my 
sphere. Wenone of us aspire to the manag- 
ing of those things, but in our own kitchens 
we certainly may have ideas. Now if the nec- 
essary filth of our kitchens. that kind of filth 
which is the inevitable result of the process, 
not of living, but of cooking, is the sword 
which in the vast majority of instances slays 
our children. A weapon only the more insidi- 
ous and fatal because its operations are indirect 
and impalpable to the senses, if, I say, the fatal 
malaria which desolates our homes, springs 
in the first place from our kitchens, what are 
we women going to do aboutit? For in the 
first place let us observe that however periect 
the municipal system of sewerage may be, it 
is a road which carries both ways. It sweeps 
away indeed the accumulating refuse, but it 
brings back its constant current of noxious 
gasses. Physicians have not unfrequently | 
traced the most malignant cases of typhoid | 
fever to the connection between a set wash- | 
bowlin an elegantly furnished chamber and | 
the city sewer. From time to time the alarm | 
issounded by the public press, and people are 
expected to keep all these fatal conduits closed. | 
The drain of the bath-tub and the wash-bowl | 
can with comparatively little trouble be kept 
closed. But what shall be done with the drain | 
of the kitchen sink? There are many hours 
in every day when with the most careful house- 
keeping this must be open, and with our ordi- 
nary domestics how many hours in the twenty- 
four is it ever shut # 

Again, we all know—thank God, it is an in- 
tuition with women—that ‘“‘cleanliness is next 
to godliness.’”” We all want to be clean, even 
more, I sometimes think, than we want to be 
healthy. Out of a thousand homes taken at 
random out of this or any great city, in how 
many of them will be found an absolutely 
clean and salubrious kitchen ? 

The somewhat recent illness of the Prince of | 
Wales, and the cases of supposed poisoning | 
which occurred at Willard’s, Washington, and | 
which were afterwards traced to a foul state of 
the sewers, are notorious instances of conse- 
quences the most serious, but how many more | 
such deatlis occurring in private life are never 
investigated, but set down complacently to a 
mysterious dispensation of Providence ? 

The simple truth is, that in most houses, bad | 
management of sewers, or rather no manage- 
mept at all is the rule and not the exception. 

I am stepping upon dangerous ground. Al- 
ready I feel it tremble beneath my feet. Al. | 
ready, visions of untaithful domestics, of meals 
cooked only to be thrown away, of untidy | 
kitcheus, ot sink drains neglected and garbage | 
concealed behind pantry doors make a painful 
phantasmagoria before your eyes. Ah! my | 
dear friend, I know itall. I too know full 
well those days and weeks of deliriam and de- 
spair, occasioned by a kitchen interregnum. | 
Ikoow about the baby sick in the nursery, | 
and the dinner which must be cooked below ; | 
about guests to be entertained in the parlor, 
and the pandemonium which reigns in the | 
kitehen ; and only two hands and no power of 
being omnipresent. And when the cook came | 
who could put a passably prepared meal upon | 
the table, without too much of overlooking, 
what agues shook my very soul as I prepared | 
to look behind the pantry door, or under the 
kitchen sink. If she were not scrupulously 
neat, could [ venture, should I dare to dis- 
charge her, or reprove her, which would | 
amount to the same thing? Oh ! believe me, | 
I know it, all only too well. And yet there can 
be no questioning but it is too often by that | 
door that the enemy comes in who slays our | 
children. A deadiy miasma gathers and lurks 
in the corners and crevices of our nether re- 
gions ; an increase of local temperature, as of a 
washing or a baking day, drives it upward, si- 
lent, invisible, fatal, into the parlor and the 
nursery. The tender plant inhales it, grows 
pale, grows ill, the pliysician comes, and in the 
end we mourn over another mysterious dis- 
pensation of Providence; another light gone 
out of our home; another star shining among 
that celestial host which no man can number. 

Lest you should imagine that I am over- 
stating, I beg leave to quote from a little | 
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pamphlet entitled “‘Special rules for the man- 
agement of infants during the hot season, rec- 
ommended by the Obstetrical Society of Phila- 
delphia to thoughtful attention of the 
mothers in Philadelphia.” 
this pamphlet to the kindness of Dr. J. M. 
Toner of the Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., himself a zealous worker in behalf of 
the innocents, to whom my thanks are also due 
for a mass of statistics which [know not where 
I could otherwise have obtained. 1 may sa 
of this pamphlet as a whole that it is must ad- 
mirable, and should be circulated not alone in 
Philadelphia which is, after all, the cleanest 
city in the country, you know, but all over the 
country by tens of thousands, but the advice in 
regard to the cooking of the household is cal- 
culated to make women smile. towever, it 
was the best that even the medical profession 
could do, without getting radical, and advising 
outright the banishment of the kitchen stove, 
and we all know that conservatism is a con- 
spicuous virtue of the profession. 

“Rule 5. Keep your house sweet and clean, 
cool and well aired. In very hot weather let 
the windows be open day andnight. Do your 
cooking in the yard, in a shed, in the garret or 
in an upper room. Whitewash the walls, every 
spring, and eee that the cellar is clear of all 
rubbish. Let no slops collect to poigon the 
air. ‘orrect all foul smells by pouring car- 
bolic acid’or quicklime into the sinks and 
vaults. Make every effort yourself, and urge 
your neighbors to keep the gullies of your 
street orcourtclean.”’ Here, you see, is a plain 
acknowledgment of the fact that a kitchen 
situated at the bottom of a house is a necessa- 
ry source of danger to the health of infants. 
The Obstetrical Society of Philadelphia recom. 
mend putting the kitchen at the top of the 
house—which would be turning the house up- 
side down with a vengeance, but at least let 
us thank them for their testimony that some- 
thing must be done. 

When Mark ‘Twain was asked, what was his 
bete noir, he was sadly puzzled ; but the thought- 
ful housekeeper knows full well what is the 
black beast of her despair. It is the kitchen 


stove. There it stands, sullen, immovable, inex-, 


orable. Beside it, its most potent ally —Brid- 
get! I think it is owing to these two, that wo- 
men no longer fear His Satanic Majesty so 
much as they used to do. ‘Chey are already 
familiar with a darker despotism ! 

But the subject of domestic service, as re- 
lated to the health of infants, deserves some- 
thing more than a rhetorical flourish. 

Good mistresses make good servants! I 
know that. I would preach you a sermon to 
that text, if there was time ; but first, secure 
your good mistress! I warn you before hand 
that there is no known or unknown magic by 
which you can instantaneously create one out 
of a girl of twenty, amiable and well-disposed, 
and even robust and healthy though she may 
be, and well up in navigation and civil engi- 
neering and even political economy, but igno- 
rant of the common laws of life and health, 
and of the scientific bearings of Christian kind- 
ness and courtesy. How many brides, pro- 
spective housekeepers and mothers can pass, an 
examination in a catechism in which the first 
question should be: 

“What portion of time in each day ought a 
servant girl to have to herself for recreation, 
in order that she may preserve the proper equi- 
librium of her forces, and be able always to re- 
turn a respectful answer to a hasty or unrea- 
sonable request ?” 

And the last one : 

“In what state of her domestic affairs should 
a woman feel herself at liberty to take upon 
herself the delightful but exhausting cares of 
motherhood ?” 

But the raw material lies all about us in the 
shape of intelligent, amiable, and well-disposed 
girls. And proper training and education will 
undoubtedly make of these, good mistresses. 
But what will be the result? A close observa- 
tion of the experience of the few really excel- 
lent hou:ekeepers who have come under my 
notice, convinces me that, properly tabulated, 
it would be exactly thus: 

Ouf of ten instances in which a good mis- 
tress had, after many failures, fur once succeed- 
ed, by patience, perseverance, labor and prayer, 
in tra.sforming an untaught and naturally 
unteachable Irish or German girl, into a capa- 
ble and faithful servant, neat, orderly, econom- 
ical and decorous, three of these treasures, 
grown sensitive, perhaps, in the civilizing pro- 
cess, would succumb to malaria inhaled from 
the kitchen sink, added to the excessive heat 
and dampness engendered by laundry processes 
and either be sent to the hospital in a decline, 
or downrightly die upon her hands. I have 
watched the matter faithfully and I think there 
is no question whatever but that the ill-health 
of domestic servants is largely due to these 
canses. For here let it be observed that, in 
spite of tradition, kitchen work, as practiced in 
large cities, is not healthy employment, but 
exactly the reverse. What is known familiarly 
as “second” work, that is, sweeping and dusting 
and making beds I believe to be good gymnas- 
tics for people who have lungs strong enough 
But the 
best cooks 1 have ever known, and I have em- 
ployed some excellent ones, have always been 
in poor health; and I fully believe that the 
darkness, the dampness and the miasm of a 
basement kitchen are the agencies answerable 
for the fact. 

Three more would be immediately sought in 
marriage and pass off the scene by that exit, 
and as the proeeeding is a natural and orderly 
one, who could object ? 

The remaining four, having just become 
really valuable and helpful, would begin to 
sigh over the hardship of their lives,—for no 
woman who has the sense of neatness and pro- 
priety necessary to be a good servant, can fail 
tu rebel against the constant warfare with un- 
cleanness which is the main work of the kitch- 
en—to aspire to more freedom and fewer 
hours of labor, to feel themselves, with great 
reason, fitted for a higher sphere. Their mis- 
tress being their best friend, they would carry 
these aspirations to her, and she, being human 
and a Christian, and moreover, seeing in them 
the direct fruits of her own heroic, civilizing 
labors, would accede to their reasonableness, 
and after a few nights of lying awake in anguish 
and despair of soul at her own future prospects, 
that devoted woman would herself go down 
town, and get that faithful servant a place in 
a store, ora chance to learn the art of tele- 
graphing. The cook has taken her course and 
graduated! 

There remains a season of raw help utterly 
untractable. After long and heart breaking 
trials one is found better than the worst and the 


, Weary dispiriting process is gone over again. 


Now American women can do this kind of 


I am indebted for | 





mission work over.and over again indefinitely if 
they must, but what, meantime, is to become of 
their own children? Might we not better go 
about this work man-fashion, organize and 
send out expeditions to civilize the entire peas- 
antry of Ireland, Germany and Scandinavia 
by wholesale and have done with it! It 
would be cheaper and less wearisome than this 
petty fighting in detail, and there might come 
at last a generation of women who would have 
the time and peace of mind necessary to bear 
and rear healthy and harmonious children. 

As it is, women cannot be good housekeep- 
ers and good mothers also. It is a physical 
impossibility. When my first baby, a fair, ex- 
quisite creature, with waxen skin and great, 
soulful blue eyes, born with a solemn query in 
them, lay slowly dying before my gaze, I said 
in my frantic agony to the physician in attend- 
ance, a man of rare skill in infantile maladies. 

“What must I do, what can I do to save her? 
I would gladly give my life for hers. What 
can I do?” 

“My dear madam,” was his answer, “the 
best and all that you can do, the best that any 
mother can do with a nursing baby as delicate- 
ly organized as this one, is, as much as possi- 
ble at all times and under all circumstance to 
keep a quiet mind. Be placid, equable, un- 
moved. Your baby draws her life from your 
life now. It must be sweet, serene, unshaken 
by storms or she cannot thrive upon it.” 

But what advice is this to give to a house- 
keeper beset with all the nameless and num- 
berless sources of discord and inharmony 
which characterizes the reign of the black 
beast and Bridget? With a kitchen stove and 
an ordinary cook, or rather the ordinary suc- 
cession of cooks, each one worse than the last, 
the cases are rare and exceptional where a wo- 
man can even besure of a year anda half of 
such quietude of mind, as is absolutely neces- 
sary to the proper bearing and rearing of a 
child. 

It is, therefore, after mature deliberation and 
with a solemn sense of my own responsibility 
to God and man that I stand here and charge 
upon the kitchen stove a very large percentage 
of the mortality which desolates our homes. 
Banish cooking and laundry work from the 
house, with all their concomitants of foul 
odors, unnecessary heat and an atmosphere 
periodically surcharged with vapor, and thesal- 
ubrity of the premises would be increased fifty 
per cent. With cookery and laundry work, 
Bridget also would fold her tent like the Arabs, 
and as silently steal away. Tell me, ye worn, 
distracted housekeepers, what more is needed 
to make a heaven of home ! 

Formerly the spade and the hoe were imple- 
ments of female labor, but these have vanish- 
ed from our sphere and agriculture has not lan- 
guished. Almost within our own memories 
the loom and distaff have given place to the 
spinning jenny and steam power, and tLe world 
is amply and elegantly clothed in fabrics man- 
ufactured without our help. The next great 
revolution in the march of domestic progress 
must be the exit of the kitchen stove, and Jet 
no one apprehend that those dear masculine 
adjuncts of our homes, whose hearts and stom- 
achs we know liein such close proximity, will 
suffer from hunger, or even from cold in their 
affections because of the change. When this 
final emancipation of woman from domestic 
service is achieved, they also will gladly ac- 
knowledge that, having served our faithful ap- 
prenticeship as the ministers of their appetites 
and passions, it is only fit and proper and for 
the good of all concerned that we should at 
last be promoted and be the glad and willing 
servitors of their intellects and affections. 

To the various objections which I foresee 
but have no time specifically to recount, let me 
offer nut a complete refutation, Ido not pre- 
tend to have achieved so much as that. Some- 
thing must be left to time and experience, but 
a few pertinent suggestions will suffice. 

First, then, the successful solution of the 
problem of carrying light and water to all our 
homes, and of carrying heat, by means of 
steam pipes, to all the houses in one square 
or block, are pregnant hints of the principles 
upon which the amelioration of domestic life 
is toprogress. Itis more convenient and more 
economical that one central establishment 
should do one kind of work for many homes 
than that each home should have its own iso- 
lated and expensive machinery. 

Second, the experience of the inhabitants of 
large European cities proves conclusively that 
the cooking of food in a restaurant and the 
conveying of it to the homes warm and fragrant 
is not animpossibility. The system as there 
elaborated is by no means perfect, bnt the idea 
is proved to be practicable. 

hirdly, if the change should gradually lead 
to the use of muth smaller quantities of hot 
meats, hot drinks, hot bread, hot cakes, and 
otber stimulating dishes, and the substitution of 
light and cooling food and fruits, all physicians 
would agree that the results would be favorable 
to the health of all classes, and especially of 
children. 

I have adapted these remarks mainly to 
those classes of society in which domestics are 
employed, but they apply with ten fold force 
to those mothers who are their own cooks and 
housemaids. It is amongst this class that the 
rate of infant mortality is highest. In Rule 4 
of the Obstetrical Society, I find this sentence, 
“Keep your child out of the room in which 
washing and cooking are going on; excessive 
heat destroys young children.” But too often 
it is literally impossible to obey this injunction. 
To families so situated how like a blessing from 
the hand of God himself would be a cheap and 
convenient restaurant, where good food could 
be bought ready cooked, or an establishment 
where laundry work might be done at asimply 
remunerative cost! If the price of the labor 
must be saved out of the family expenses, better 
to go with no carpet on the floor and furniture 
of the plainest, rather than wear out the moth- 
er’s health and give the children over to death. 
ButI do not believe that such an alternative 
would be necessary. In the case both of agri- 
culture and the domestic manufactures it has 
been found that men and machinery combined 
can far outrival the work of the woman in the 
home, both in regard to economy and effective- 
ness, and so I believe it would be in regard to 
the mode of feeding the world. 

There is not another moment at my disposal, 
yet I cannot close without a brief summing up 
of the conditions necessary to the proper dis- 
charge of woman’s dearest and highest duty, 
the bearing and rearing of healthy and har- 
monious children. Upon it, the welfare of the 
nation, the world, depends. In the first place, 
Woman herself must become more deeply and 
intelligently conscious of her high mission must 
devote more time, more thought, more labor, 





to the proper understanding and carrying out 
of Nature's grand intentions as expressed in 
the procreative functions. On the other hand, 
the fathers of our children must be willing to 
practice the same self.contol in marriage which 
they well know is necessary to the proper rul- 
ing of their spirits in every other direction, and 
seek wisely and intelligently to adapt the 
material conditions of life to the spiritual neces- 
sities of the mother and the physical well-being 
of the child, 

Let these simple conditions be observed, and 
the labor will prove its own abundant reward 
in the added enjoyment which will flow to 
the married pair, and a healthy, happy, har- 
monious offspring will make their home a fore- 
taste of heaven and crown the golden afternoon 
of life with glories which its morning never 
knew. 

An interesting discussion followed Mrs. 
Corbin’s essay, of which we can give only an 
insufficient abstract. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton spoke briefly. 
The suffering borne by Woman during mater- 
nity was not the will of God, but the result of 
the artificial conditions of life. They had been 
taught by the pulpit that that was woman’s 
curse. It was, in so faras she suffered there- 
in from the errors of the past. Women must 
bring themselves into line with the Eternal 
law, and then instead of being in astate of 
disability and suffering, maternity would be 
to them a condition of glory and honor. The 
first step to enlightened motherhood was to 
give young women the right to goeverywhere 
where young men had aright to go, and to 
concede Woman’s Right to equal opportuni- 
ties of culture, physical, mental and moral. 

Dr. Mary Putnam said that it was incorrect 
to say that the children generally took after 
the mother. It was found that the girls usually 
took after the father, and the boys after the 
mother. Mrs, Stanton agreed with Dr. Mary 
Putnam. 

A paper was read on theco-education of the 
sexes by Mrs. A. A. Allen, of Alfred Univer- 
sity, N. Y. She gave some interesting particu- 
lars respecting the university referred to, and 
said that the co-education of the sexes there 
had been eminently successful. 

* Mrs. S, M. C. Perkins, of Cooperstown, N. 
Y., read a paper on the higher education of 
Woman, and a recess followed. 


FIRST EVENING SESSION. 


At the evening session the Hall was filled 
with an auditory of both sexes, the women 
predominating. At 8 o’clock the President 
introduced Mrs. Isabella Beegher Hooker of 
Hartford, Ct., as the first aie 


Mrs. Hooker gave a few speculations, as she 
styled them, relating to the admission of wo- 
men tothe ballot. The addition of such a 
number of untrained voters would put an end 
to the whole system of caucusing and wire-pull- 
ing. Interesting evidences of the beneficial 
effects of Woman Suffrage upon the politics of 
Wyoming and Utah were adduced, and espec- 
ially the favorable testimony of Governor 
Campbell and Judge Kingman. 

Mrs. Foss of Boston read a paper by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, on Reform in Woman’s 
Dress. If this Congress, said the writer, could 
induce two women to abandon corsets, it would 
do more good than the Forty-second Congress 
or the Evangelical Alliance. We hope to 
print this brilliant article in full, hereafter. 

Miss Phebe Cousins of the St. Louis bar 
spoke on “The Higher Education of Women.” 

Mrs Abba G. Woolson of Concord, N. H. 
read a witty and interesting paper on “Reform 
in Dress.” She ridiculed the fashionable style 
of dress, going over nearly every article of at- 
tire and showing its absurdities. She was 
equally severe on men’s attire, which she said 
had reached the hight of ugliness. This paper 
also, we hope to publish next week. 

The Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Pastor of the 
first Universalist Church of New Haven, Ct., 
next spoke on “Women’s Work in the Church 
as follows : 

Woman in the Church and Pulpit. 

“Woman in the home” is a common expression; 
some would say, the most natural. And some have 
made that expression—which is sweet, to most of us, 
with the fragrant memories of mothers who blessed 
our childhood ard of children who nestled to our 
hearts—the rallying cry of a party seemingly antago- 
nistic to those who hail and commend the so-called 
Woman Movement. 

Woman in the school-room has been, for long 
years, a familiar phrase, and so has Woman in the 
counting-room, But Woman in the professions—Wo- 
man as physician, lawyer, and minister, is, to most 
minds, a comparatively new thing. And of these 
three professions—law, physic and divinity—the last 
has seemed to be the most impregnable, because of 
the holy horror with which many regard the church 
and the functions of her ministry. Still, it has become 
an acknowledged fact ; Woman is in the church as an 
active and honored worker; in the pulpit as an or- 
dained and useful preacher. 

When I first thought of accepting the duty of pre- 
paring a paper for this Congress upon “Woman in the 
Church and Pulpit,” I shrank from the subject, not 
because it was an unpleasant one, for the contrary is 
the fact, but because it seemed to me not wholly in- 
separable from egotism; that one, who was in my 
place as a settled pastor, omitting no opportunity to 
preach the Gospel, from the very love of the work as 
well as from the sense of duty whi 
have had when he said “Necessity is laid upon me; 
yea, woe is me if I preach not the Gospel’’—might not 

regarded as saying too many words in her own be- 
half; apaseening for her own course; or extolling 
her position and field of labor ;—words which might 
better be said by some one else who,standing outside of 
the ministry, could judge impartially and speak calm. 
ly, a8 a spectator of some Olympic game or gladiatori- 
al contest might speak concerning those who ran or 
those who fought. Butthen I reflected that when our 
Congresses for scientific diseussion and deliberation 
meet, papers on geology are not expected from him 
who has spent his life in studying the heavens, nor 
vivid descriptions of plants from him who had made 
a specialty of the piscatory tribe; and when books are 
desired we do not seek the works of Tyndall and Dar- 
win wheo we are wishing for poetry and romance (un- 
Jess indeed we acknowledge that their theories some- 
times border upon both) but we expect novels from 
—— Eliot and poetry from Whittier. We look to 
the blacksmith rather than to the carpenter for horse- 
shoes, and if we fear the witches of the Nineteenth 
Century, we look to those who can prepare the talis- 
man. Therefore, no impropriety can there be, if a wo- 
- minister pleads for Woman in the church and pul- 


Moreover it is an inside view that is sometimes 
wanted, and whocan give a better inside view of any 

rofession than he or she who has entered it and la- 
voriously wrought therein? To-day, however, there is 
not time to paint any extended picture of the require- 
ments or the efforts of women in the pulpit. can 
only briefly touch on various points suggested by our 


1ich the Apostle may | 


ame, as a humming bird might flit from flower to 
jower. 

lst. Is it rape for women to be in the church 
and puipit? is question is the first which man 
would ask whose sense of ‘‘what Mrs. Grundy woul 
say,” is more keen than their conscience toward 
God, or their sense of duty. Propriety should be 
taught, but only as secondary to duty. That is most 
proper which is nearest right. And no one doubts 
that it is proper for Woman to be in the church as a 
member, and active in various departments of effort— 
in the benevolent yy 475 and in the Sunday 
School. But when the pulpit is mentioned, some ap- 
pear to believe that the word woman must not eome 
in the same breath. Though statistics show that by 
far the larger portion of the members in ail the 
churches are women, yet they must never enter the 
pulpit, must never perform the offices of religion in 
A ublic manner, And never yet have any been 
able to give, as a reasun for prohibition, any *‘Thus 
saith the Lord.” True, there are those who quote 
Paul’s worde, “Let your women keep silence in the 
churches,” as an objection, but they are only among 
those who are ignorant of the real import of the 
words, and the customs o/ the times in which they 
| were written. No truly enlightened man or woman, 
no Biblical scholar of any high rank, will pretend to 
say that these words are a scriptural probibition 
against the occupation of the pulpit by a woman, un- 
less prejudice has blinded their eyes to the truth. We 
are ready to confess (for many have had painful ex- 
perience to that effect), that there is, in many com- 
munities, great prejudice against woman in the pul- 
pit, but we must contend that it is only prejudice. 

ason sufficient no man can give for his opposition 
to Woman's place and advancement in any profes- 
sion she may choose. It is well said by Bolingbroke, 
that “the confirmed prejudices of a thoughtful life are 
as hard to change as the confirmed habits of an indo- 
lent life; and as some must trifle away age because 
they trifled away youth, others must Yabor on ina 
maze of error because they have wandered there too 
ong to find their way out.”” It is evident that pre- 





most the sole cause, of the opposition that exists to 
Woman as a minister, because, wherever the experi- 
ment has been thoroughly tried, wherever a woman 
has been a settled pastor and successful, that preju- 
dice has vanished and the most conservative minds 
have finally bowed to the logic of events, and said, 
“It is well; let the women who can, preach.’ To say 
that concedes the point. All we ask is that the wo- 
men who can should be allowed to enter the pulpit; 
and if any who cannot should follow on, they would 
soon discover the falsity of their position, and per- 
haps, unlike men in similar circumstances, would re- 
tire. . Society would tolerate men in the pulpit who 
do not prove their calling to be of God, for it has 
done so; but society would not sanction an ineflicient 
woman minister, hence there is little or no dauger of 
that sad conclusion of the matter. 
To the ear of reason the Gospel is silent in regard to 
rohibiting Woman to enter the pulpit, or, rather, 
ts voice is heard declaring that the first to proclaim 
the risen Lord wasa woman, and she was specially 
| commissioned fromon high. Can we blame any of 
her sisters when they devoutly believe themselves call- 

ed of God to any service, if they enter npon it? 
Twenty years ago or more, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, in the Independent, was led by the lectures of 
that honored pioneer, who then bore the name of An- 
toinette Brown, to say, “It would appear to be a safe 
course to allow the experiment which is now being 
made on thesphere of womanhood, to run itself out 
to its final results without opposition. The laws and 
sphere of the two sexes are so strongly and unalter- 
ably fixed by nature and constitution that there is 
little danger insuch patience. Women, asa general 
thing, will, oe Se force of constitutional instincts 
tend to the sphere of domestic life. But there always 
have been, and always probably will be some who de- 
sire, and have the capacity for a wider sphere, and it 
will be difficult to show why they should not follow 
their nature. Can any one tell us why it would be 
right and proper for Jenny Lind to sing to two thous- 
aud people “I know that my Redeemer liveth” and 
improper for Antoinette Brown to say it? Why, it 
was proper for Madame Sontag to sing to the assem- 
bled clergy of Boston, but it would have been highly 
improper for her to speak to them. Llowever, a little 
patience and quietness, and these vexed questions 
will determine themselves, by the most sensible of all 
tests—experience,”’ 

The years that have elapsed since those words were 
written have borne fruit of that patience, Woman 
in the pulpit is no longer an experiment, it is an es- 
tablished success. And yet we do not advise all wo- 
men to enter the arn y Neither do we advise all 
men. What we ask is freedom for each, and an open 
path, according to capacity and taste and sense of 
duty, and not according to sex, And with Dean 
Houson, in his work on the ‘Companions of St. Paul,’” 
where he makes special mention of Lydia and Phebe, 
we say, “It is a happy circumstance that these sub- 
jects are eagerly debated. For debate leads to im- 

rovement, and diversity of opinion is far better than 
ndifference.”” Women were active laborers in the 
Church at a very vy; J day—yea, from the very com- 
mencement of the Christian Church. 

The Dean, whom I have mentioned, lays stress on 
this fact that he might make the example of Lydia 
all the stronger by showing that it is not an isolated 
one, and he uses the whole case as an argument ad- 
dressed to women, and would say to them ‘See what 
you can do for the Gospel if you try. Do you wish 
to promote its acceptauce andinfluence. If you do, 
youcan. Probably you can really do even more than 
men. In the state of society,of which we read in the 
| Acts of the Apostles women were, in the very nature 

of the case, the best missionaries. And the same 
thing will be felt now to be true in regard to the 

| Mohammedan world, if we are to convert it at all.” 
| But at home also the same thing is true. The 
phrase Home Mission expresses well what we are con- 
| tinually wanting even in our families. The Church is, 
in a great measure, only nominally converted; it 
needs missionary effort thrown continually in upon 
itself, andthe best workers in its field must still be 
such as these godly women of the New Testament, 
But, asI read these words of the English clergyman, 
I thought that he ought to have added a word to 
men also; and earnestly bidden them never tothrow 
any obstacles in the path of the consecrated host who 
would spread abroad truthand light, evenifa part 
were women! If it be true that the Gospel has raised 
woman to higher place than any which she ever oc- 
| cupied before, as many believe and teach, ther,surely, 
| she should be permitted to pay her debt of gratitude 
by faithful service in, as well as out of the pulpit. 
| But perhaps I need not argue upon this point, it is 
a foregone conclusion that women will enter the pul- 
pit. It is a,demonstrated fact that women can and 
will preach. What then? If this were time and 
place I would call upon you to rejoice that this ave- 
nue for Woman’s influence is wide open, and that so 
many true workers have entered therein. I would— 
for I could, give you statistics to show that Woman's 
work in the pulpit has not been in vain, and as I 
called the roll of those who have given themselves 
to the work of spreading abroad ‘‘the truth as it is in 
Jesus,”’ you would be obliged to acknowledge that they 
were neither unknown to fame, nor were they without 
evidence that they had wrought wisely and well. 

There are important questions still to be asked, con- 
cerning women in thechurch and pulpit. There are 
the questions concerning her preparation, her qualifi- 
cations. And chief among the queries that may come 
up for discussion, ou a future day, in all the churches, 
is this: “What class of women shall be encouraged to 
become preachers, the married or the unmarried, the 
young or the old?” Upon this point I have a decided 
opinion, but do not deem this the place for discus- 
sion. I will only say that it would greatly cheer m 
| heart, and I should feel my hope for the world’s ad- 
vancement strengthened, if I saw more of the matrons 
—of suitable culture and Meg ge and capacity—en- 
tering the pulpit. The field is white to the harvest, 
and the women of ripened views and tested lives are 
the reapers demanded for the hour. It is from this 
conviction of the present need that I am more glad to 
welcome such women as Mrs. Howe and Mrs, Liver- 
more, Mrs, Patterson and Mrs. Perkins to the Chris- 
tian pulpit, without special theological training, than 
I should be to hail a bevy of young girls,fresh from 
college and divinity schools,even though they were 
all crowned with classic bays. A suitable life exper- 
1ence is worth more than four or seven years of the 
best training in the best universities. 

But I need not dwell upon this point. I have not 
designed an exhaustive treatise, but simply a paper 
wherein to express a devout gladness of heart that 
the way into the Christian pulpit is no longer barred, 
and that so many women of ability and culture and 
true piety are found laboring as preachers and pas- 
tors, with abundant success. As,the women of the 
world come to understand their duties, rights and 
— better, the way will be still more widely 
opened, the laborers will become more numerous in 
the Gospel vineyard, and the oo result of enlighten- 
ed and purified Hamanity will ensue, as, according to 
the voice of ancient prop recy, “The kingdoms of this 
be shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and his 

hrist,’’ 


The meeting then adjourned till next morn- 
ing at 10 a. m. 
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